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INVITATION. 


\ /ettess are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a’ visit. 
* & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


lihu Burritt, ‘‘the Learned Blacksmith,’’ 

was born at New Britain, Connecticut, in 
1810, and died at the same place in 1879; but 
New Marlboro, Massachusetts, feels an intimate 
interest in him, because he lived and followed 
his trade in the town. The dedication of a 
monument that links his career with this 
locality was an incident of its recent Old Home 
day. The memorial, a picture of which appears 
on the first page of the cover, recognizes Mr. 
Burritt’s usefulness especially as an advocate 
of international peace, and that phase of his 
work was dwelt upon by the citizens and guests 
who joined in the dedication ceremonies. 

® 

eee persons do strange things, but the 

most amazing deed of recent record is 
attributed to a young woman who went into 
an apothecary’s shop in Boston, deposited an 
umbrella and a baby in the umbrella-stand, 
made a purchase, took her umbrella, and walked 
away. Some time later the apothecary per- 
ceived that he had an infant on his hands, and 
called a policeman. ‘The officer knew what to 
do with an abandoned child, of course, and 


8 
was just about to remove it to the Chardon 


Street Home, when the distracted mother ap- 
peared. She admitted that she had forgotten 
the baby; but she thought there was sume 
excuse for that, since it was a new baby, only 
a month old, and she was not used to it. 


& 


ecent attempts to swim from Charlestown 
Bridge to Boston Light, a distance of about 
ten miles, through perplexing and dangerous 
currents, have inspired the development of a 
new fad at the beach resorts in and near Boston 
—that of distance swimming. Small boys who 
have heretofore ‘‘splashed round’’ now try to 
see how far they can swim and how long they 
can stay in the water, and scores of men and 
women join impromptu competitions along the 
same lines. Not so much in the interest of the 
guards—who ‘‘ have their work cut out’’ to 
keep bathers within limits—as of the swimmers 
themselves, it is pertinent to suggest that long- 
distance efforts are not for undeveloped youth 
to undertake, and that a man should be pretty 
sure of himself, and in good physical condition, 
before he tries to equal an endurance record. 


& 


Apem inconvenience was long a private | 


asset in Boston, where, up to about a year | 


ago, owners or lessees of property were per- 
mitted to let the sidewalk space that abutted 
upon it. It was a valuable privilege. In the 
market district as much as fifteen dollars has 
been paid for the use of a sidewalk for Satur- 
day afternoon and evening. But the street 
merchants were becoming numerous, noisier 
and more obstructive, and they were practically 
under no control, so the city, the real owner of 
the sidewalks, took the situation in hand. The 
street commissioners: and the police commis- 
sioner jointly were authorized ‘‘to grant licenses 
for the storage and sale of merchandise in the 
public thoroughfares.’’ Under the new law 
the number of stands has been lessened, better | Cus 
order has been preserved, and the city has 
received in the first year a revenue of some 
twenty-five thousand dollars, or as much as 
would be produced by the tax on property 
valued at more than a million and a half dollars. 
& 

E xperiments in hybridization, like those which 

made Luther Burbank famous, have yielded 








be of excellent flavor and in every way equal to 
the underground tubers, except in respect of 
size. That fault can be remedied, of course, 
and when the new vegetable that bears a double 
crop is finally perfected, everybody will be 
happy. Boston alone consumed nearly six 
million bushels of potatoes last year, and it is 
said that New England spends more money, 
per capita, for potatoes than is expended by 
any other section in the world. 
® 


Pp be known as a convention city, a place 
where all kinds of organizations like to hold 
their national gatherings, is doubtless an honor 
to Boston, or to any other metropolis, yet it 
has recently been pointed out that some business 
men have to pay a high price for sharing the 
distinction. ‘The popular feature of many such 
conventions is a street parade, and by immemo- 
rial custom it passes through and so ‘‘ties up’’ 
the retail shopping district. For half a day or 
more customers cannot reach the shops, em- 
ployés of all classes keep one eye, at least, on 
the crowds outside, work is neglected, and the 
merchants’ receipts are reduced to almost noth- 
ing; but the outlay for salaries and maintenance 
is as large as it would be on a busy day. When 
these conditions have to be met a number of 
times in the course of a summer, serious loss 
results, and it has been suggested that a new 
‘*parade route’’ be established in cities that 
suffer after this manner, the residence district, 
where the streets are wide and uncrowded, being 
substituted for the business section. The para- 
ders themselves would not object to the change. 
Indeed, they would’ rejoice, when they realized | small 


that it gave them a chance to walk on smooth | in 


pavements instead of granite blocks. 
* * 
HIS DOG. 


jeune Cobbles, long a resident of Broadfields, 


had just been appointed dog-catcher. It was 
an office the duties of which might be of the 
most athletic variety, or of the easiest and most 
somnolent nature. His predecessors had taken 
the easy view of the matter, and Mr. Cobbles 
determined immediately upon election that the 
old order must now be a thing of the past. 

‘*You ’member how near-sighted he is?’’ said 


a citizen to his wife on an evening, when the 
ject of the new offi been_ broached. 





| and 


| shale the listening wife. 
*‘Oh, I don’t mean that kind of a hole. I 
mean a fix. Why, it was this way. You see, 


Isaac has decided to catch 
them when they haven’t got co First 
last there’s a many dogs coming through 


| Broadfields. 





Englanders. A member of the State Agricul- | 


tural Commission at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
has grown potatoes and tomatoes on the same 
bush—the potatoes appearing at the roots of the 
plant, and the tops being covered with fine 
tomatoes. Still more remarkable has been the 
achievement of a grower who, on his farm near 
Waterbury, Connecticut, is said to have produced 
an edible bush potato. The vine yields potatoes 
at the roots, as usual, but in addition, it develops 
them above ground, from four to eight to the 
plant, a single potato at the base of a leaf. 
Nature has protected these bush potatoes with 
a skin that resists the sun, and they are said to 


| 





said the manager. 
surprising results this summer for two New | men you can capture an entire audience! 


‘*This morning Isaac was walking:down the 
line, and alo’ a little terrier, ay 
ht for h Jim Holman was si 
the fence, waiting for a team, and he elled, 
‘Dag witnot, 9 collar, Mr.” Dog Calcher? 
/ £ 
trust to Jim’s word. The 


friendly. made a grab and caught him 
by the scruff of the neck. ‘Ha, you little ras- 
8 he said. ‘I guess I’ve you. Now 
w 


Can’t 
“Jim ‘oll at of th the. Scam and Isaac 
round. Jim was laughing rd to’ kill. 
‘* *What’s the matter ?” ask + ~y 
‘* ‘Where’s your Be oy cr 
** ‘What's to do with it?’ asks the 


pad. knee ety our Owner su 
fare misono ue ee OP 


other. 
‘Then Jim hollered some more. Finally he 


braced up for a minute. 

** *Tke,’ he said, ‘that’s your own a 
Let me walk up to the pound with you, 
you need, some one to =< to the ‘neighbors 


why you’ - arresting the family pu 
My ee by the pound ies Ay hove in 
sigh’ ar said the narrator. ‘‘Poor Ike!’’ 


* © 


CONVINCING TESTIMONIAL. 
Acre reader and entertainer, who possessed 
decided ventriloquial powers, but who had 
struck a dull season, had called upon the man- 
ager of a lecture bureau to try to secure an 
engagement, ‘‘What is your peculiar line— 
your specialty ?’’ asked the manager. 


**I can keep an audience laughing an entire 
ome. answered the Mag ” 


n 7 —— m= jatins 
lke a with dog the deep 
of a bee, ieee this u = vocal 
imitations of the bul iff and vari- 
ous’ other mem of ot the canine persuasion, 
after which he gave a surprisingly good imita- 
all -{ all the dogs barking ond growling in 


as -Y the midst of this performance two athletic 
policemen suddenly burst into the room. 
‘*Where’s all this dog-fightin’?’’ they de- 
manded, sternly, looking round for the an _ 
and wondering where they could have been 
hidden with such celerity. 
“Pll give you an engagement, Mr. Jones, 
“Tf you can fool two 


polive- 


* ¢ 


BY WAY OF EXPLANATION. 


aye are trying to make me believe you 
weren’t with ’Rastus outside my house 
near the chicken-coop last night,’? said Mr. 
Mann, sternly. ‘‘Don’t you suppose, Pomp, 
that I can tell the difference between one pair 
of feet running off, and two?’’ 
**No, hen dey’s *Rastus’s fi 


sah, not w 
said Peneey. “Dat boy’s feet is so long de 
won’t all go down at once, sah. You ey 


dem twice, an’ I dunno but what mo’ dan dat, 
ebery time he steps, sah.’ 


, really catch $200 a year. 











Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 


it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
porte | hool, Business ollege, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, Col- 


lege or University in New England. 


Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 




















WORCESTER, MASS. 
For the thorough pre tion of teachers for the publi 
schools. i surpassed. facilities for practise-teac hing 
under helpful supervision in actual ongoing schools. 
Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission September 8th and 9th. 
uired subjects from high schoo!s 
ew England College Entrance 
be acce tee in place of exam- 
ination. For catalogue giving full information address, 
E. H. RUSSELL, Principal, Wumeninin, Mass. 














Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Elective courses. Prepares for 
College or Scientific and Medical i. > ndowed. 
New building. Modern equipment. $150 in nota for 
1908-9. $185 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, neipal. 





ad Boys. 
Williston Seminary, “s280n7 Or" fies” 
em | for Ag os o entifis s and medical schools. 


New ics, Chemistry and 
ew Athlete Ft Feld, ihc mille le ands . mame 
h year. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Andover, N.H. In the New Hampshire mountains. 
educational. Prepares for college or business. College 
certificate. New Gymnasium. Small endowment. 
Entire cost $250. Under war auspices. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. . FARR, Principal. 


Massachusetts, Boston, nah 43 St. James Street. 


ur- 
The Weston School for Girls. 7722"; 
the school is to fit girls for life rather than for exami- 
nations. It is different. better, and worth investigating. 
Mrs. Elisabeth Mathews-Richardson, A. B., Principal. | 
Rev. 8S. S. Mathews, D. D., Dean and Treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 458 Boylston Street. 
Chauncy Hall School “wors'cscitsivery tor 


boys exclusively for 


MASSACHUSETTS peter ge dod OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific sch her a specialist. 
HAGAR am Reman Principals. 


ui) 
Biology. 
track. 




















ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. 

=—— spoqmoate arts. Strene teachers. Earnest bows. V, 
G& lum with swimming 

ness. 


Fie | 
for college. sclextine ee school and busi: val boys 
separate building. Ad | 


Dr. L. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE COLBY Ai Rte? a don, 


In the beautiful New Hampshire Hilts. Apiitate 1 
feet. Strong faculty. Gollexe certificate. Prepares 
technical schools or nec ym um. Athletic 
field. Attractive school li. Endowment.  eeere, y expense 
$172. 55th year. Address fastin 0 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s or all cofieges, aratory Schools. Thorough 
repareton for all colleges. Christian home surrou nd- 
ings. Climate assed. New 

dowment makes | posal lea b yearly “charge 


catalogue, address George L. , Prin., — Ror 
New Haven Normal School | 
of Gymnastics, % New Esra, Sonn. 

ot course in Physical Training, Medical Gymnastics 


d Massage opens a large field for men and women. 
Write for particulars 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


In the heart of the Green a. any ~| 


General =. ney ese Sy oR 
urses in | odern. buildings. cep- 

tional athletic. on Endowment reduces cost to 
a . Orlando K. D., Principal, 





or 

















Barre, Vt. 
, University of of Maine Orono, Me. 
hanical, Electrical 
gineering, Deals e y, y. Agriculture, 
Meare nrenain 
Histo: * apo bag na Drill mecemary epensei 





about 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
DUXBURY, MASS. Box 662. 

Preparation for Scientific School, 

College or Business. Elective system. 


Elementary course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. (M.LT.) 


BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 383d year begins Sept. 28. 
SCHOOL OF THE 





cse| MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


EEgOn, P.L. 
ng; B. L. 
Apatomy A. K. Cross, 


—E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BEN 
HALE, WM. M. PAXTON Drawing and Painti 
PRatr, Modeling: P.L- HAL 
Perspective. Department vof T a HOWARD 
WALKER, Director. 8c pe and Cum- 
mings Foreign Scholarships, He! ni Hamblen, Gardner, 
Blake and Ten Free Scholarships. zes in money 
awarded in each department. for a and terms 





| address the Manager, ALICE F. BROOKS. 





Ena young men and women 
teacher Ys ply — Guising. on and assisis them 


is comgrensn- 

pT, 5. pract cal ends scientific. New buil 

cently erected, contains all the latest and most 

— apparatus. Esta blished 1881. Address 
GISTRAR, Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


icing re- 














TILTON 












MAIN BUILDING. 


For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
training for college or business life. usie, Art, 
Elocution. Beautifully located amid the foot-hills 
of the White Mountains, the school all the 
natural advantages of high elevation, pure air and 
water. New $30,000 gymnasium contains shower 
baths and baseball cage. Separate dormitories. 
By reason of an endowment the terms are only $200. 
For Catalogue and booklet of views, address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 




















TOTTTTYTTT TTP P TET ee 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY, "°RTLAR?: 


Fits for college, professional school or for life’s work. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates. Science, History, Languages, Music. 
ment. Trained teachers. Highest standards. 
Address A. GC. YEATON, President. 


Full equip- 
78th year opens Sept. 21, 1908. 


ay 








Medicine. 


80 nged 
the student for the practical work of the several p 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Liberal Arts. 


College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building, next to the Boston Public Li 
h es of a modern college course ner an unusually arong theulty 
with a large Caen pe pte FT 
arra: and located they, 


opportunity for research work. In all schools the thition is eecnale. 


Theology. - Graduate ogra 


d all the accessories for college athletics. 
not only the theory, but prepare 
— School offers exceptional 

ress, 


688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ean 














out the entire course. Departments: 





- Norwich Tatversity, 


For Full Information Px + vadees the Secretary. 


Northfield, 
Vermont. 
A man's college with military Sees. 5 instruction and practice through- 


. Sciences, Engineering. 
























For Young Men and 
Young Women. 


Located among the hills of 
Northern Central Massa- 
chusetts. 1,100 feet above 
sea-level. Two hours’ 
tide from Boston. 
Modern Buildings. 
eral Courses of Study. 
Strong Music Depart- 
ments. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. Large Gym- 
nasium. Athletic Field. 
Certificate Admits to Lead- 
ing Colleges. 

$250 pays all necessary 
expenses for board, room, 
tuition, etc. 


Sev- 





Catalogue sent on request. 
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VOLUME 82. 


we, E see, bub, I’m’ bleeged 
to shoot him,’’ Col- 
lector Bowers ex- 

plained, a trifle pompously. 

But the boy only stared with 
wide, frightened eyes, first at 
the collector’s face to determine 
if he were really in earnest, then 
at the short-barreled, heavy rifle 
in his hands. 

*‘Don’t stand starin’ at me 
that fashion, Dinny,’’ Collector 
Bowers continued, a little impa- 
tiently. ‘*There ain’t any call 
for it. Iain’t relishin’ the job. 
You know as well as I do the 
taxes ain’t been paid on your 
dog, and ain’t likely to be. It’s 
past time,—they’re overdue,— 
and I’m ’bleeged to tend to it; 
ye know that, Dinny.’’ The 
collector’s face softened a little 
at the boy’s evident distress. 

‘*But—but —’’ protested the 
boy, faintly, finding his voice at 
last. 


“I know it’s kind o’ tough, 
Dinny—just at first,’’ continued 
Collector Bowers, ‘‘and I’ve 
looked round considerable to find 
some way out of it; but there 
don’t seem to be any. And 
my duties as collector’’—Mr. 
Bowers swelled visibly—‘‘de- 
mand that I produce the tax or 
destroy the dog. It’s the law, 
Dinny.’’ 

The collector paused impress- 
ively. - 

‘*T dare say,’’ he continued, 
presently, ‘‘somebody would 
have paid the tax except for one 
thing. Your dog has a bad 
name. Did you know that, 
Dinny ?”’ 

A swift bit of color flashed 
into the boy’s face, and he said, 
with sudden energy, ‘‘I’ ve heard 
they say he chases sheep. It’s 
a lie.”’ 

“Course you think so, Din- 
ny,”’ the big collector said, 
patiently. ‘‘It’s natural. But 
they say he runs with White 
Stripe and his pack, and that’s 
badenough. His tax is overdue 
and he’s an outlawed dog. They say he’s a 
sheep-killer, and that makes him twice out- 
lawed, as you might say. 

**So if I was you, Dinny, I’d just tell where 
he is, and have him disposed of proper. 
*T would be painless—sudden and painless.’’ 
Mr. Bowers tapped the breech of the short rifle 
impressively. 

The tears in the boy’s gray eyes dried sud- 
denly, and the grieved expression on his face 
changed sharply to a set, determined one. 
Give up his dog—his one pet? ‘Tell Nipper’s 
hiding-place—Nipper, who because of his bad 
name had been shot at twice already, and who 
had grown to believe that except for his small 
master he had not a friend on earth? Give up 
Nipper? The set lines round the childish 
mouth grew firmer. 

Collector Bowers saw that he had made a 
mistake. ‘‘Do as you like, boy,’’ he said, 
gruffly, as he shouldered his rifle. ‘‘I give you 
fair warning. And what I do I do knowin’ it 
to be my duty as collector of this township.’’ 

The collector walked briskly up the road, but 
stopped suddenly to call back, ‘‘I dare say 
you’ve started for your uncle’s,—heard you 
were goin’ there,—and I’1l tell you now if you 
think you’re goin’ to take a sheep-killin’ dog to 
Nate Green’s, you’re mistaken. He ain’t 
raisin’ high-blood sheep just to have ’em 
chawed by outlawed dogs. It'll save you 
trouble, Dinny, if you tell me where that dog 
©’ yours is hidin’.’”” But the boy had already 
climbed the fence for a short cut across the 
marsh pasture. 

John Darley had been, especially after the 
death of his wife, what his neighbors called 
a ‘‘no-account.’? Easy and shiftless always, 
he had at his death, a short time before, left 
his boy a well-used fishing outfit, his dog,—a 
sturdy animal, part mastiff and part collie,— 
and nothing more. An uncle, living in a dis- 
tant part of the large township, had told the 
_ to come whenever he chose and live with 
iim. . 

The boy had always lived much by himself 
with his one steadfast friend, the dog, Nipper. 
Unele Nathaniel Green, as Collector Bowers had 
said, did not like dogs. The boy knew that 
well enough. So long as he could remember, 
no dog had been allowed on his uncle’s premises. 
Half-way across the marsh pasture the boy 















stopped and looked 
keenly round. The zeal- 
ous town official had dis- 
appeared up the road, and the 
wide pasture was apparently 
deserted. 

He gave a low whistle, and 
presently from a line of scrub bushes 
a handsome black-and-white dog trotted 
warily out. On a dry knoll, where the 
wild strawberry - blossoms clustered thickly 
about, Dinny Darley sat down, and with his 
arm round the animal’s neck, looked into the 
dog’s big, affectionate brown eyes, eyes that had 
never expressed aught but love and trust in all 
mankind until—the boy passed his hand lightly 
over the newly healed scars on the dog’s nose 
and choked in sudden wrath. 

**T just wish I knew who started the lies 
about you, Nipper. Chasing sheep, you, 
Nipper, think of that, with White Stripe!’ 

The dog looked into his young master’s face 
with a little whine. 
they’d only wait until berries are ripe, but 








over his shoulder at 
the small figure in the 
lonely pasture shaking his 
fists after him in impotent 
rage, Collector Bowers started 
for home. 
It certainly was a pleasant place— 
the neatly painted white house by the 
orchard, in which the late-blooming Spies 
were still blossoming. Nathaniel Green put up 
the night pasture bars securely, then turned 
and looked about him with sundry approving 
nods. In the creek pasture beyond, a handsome 
flock of sheep were well in sight, the leader, 
a great black-face Southdown ram, standing out 
in bold relief on a big gray rock. Mr. Green’s 
eyes kindled with pardonable pride at sight of 
the splendid animal. 
**You cost a pretty penny, old chap,’’ he 
said, half-aloud, ‘‘a pretty sum, sure enough, 
but I guess you’re worth it; yes, I think you 


**I could pay the tax if | are.’’ 


Down the yellow-white road, where the 


Uncle Nate —’’ The boy paused abruptly. | June dust was beginning to get deep, a small 


Already he had learned one thing—that there 
were few creatures on earth more utterly out- 


east and friendless than a dog with an evil) 


‘*Come on, Nipper!’’ said the boy, after a 
little interval. ‘‘We’ll try it. If Uncle Nate 
won’t have us both we’ll try it somewhere 
else. Come on.”’ 

The dog started up, but had taken hardly a 
dozen steps when he stopped abruptly. An 
instant later, from the distant roadside fence 
a puff of white smoke shot up, and the sharp 
crack of a rifle rang out over the marsh. 

The dog, with a shrill yelp, dropped flat for a 
moment, rose again as quickly, staggered about, 
and then, with queer, erratic leaps, ran for the 
distant woods. 

‘*Missed him, by jinks!’’ muttered Collector 
Bowers, as he gazed after the disappearing 
animal. ‘‘Wounded him, though, sure! Hated 
to bungle the job on the kid’s account. Could 
ha’ killed him easy a dozen times if it hadn’t been 
for the chance of hittin’ the kid. Young ’un’ll 
hate me now’s long’s~he lives. Well, that’s 
what a feller gets by doin’ his duty as a public 
servant. ’’ 

And with an occasional uncomfortable glance 





figure trudging slowly along caught his eye. 
The farmer eyed it curiously; then he gave a 
little start of surprise. 

‘I do believe it’s John’s boy—come at last !’’ 
he muttered. ‘‘Well, he’s welcome, for Mary’s 
sake, but’’—the keen eyes were sharply search- 
ing the road and fields on each side—‘‘I hope 
he’s come alone. That outlawed dog of his I 
couldn’t stand. 

‘Why, Dinny,’’—the forlorn little figure with 
tear-stained face stirred a quick note of sym- 
pathy, and there was a sudden gruff tenderness 
in the big farmer’s tones,—‘‘you look all beat 
out! Come here, child. Are you sick ?’’ 

The boy’s teeth were tightly shut, but at 
his uncle’s kind tones a long, quivering sob 
escaped. 

‘*They—they’ve shot him, Uncle Nate!’’ he 
said, faintly. 

Mr. Green gave a great start. 

‘Shot him, Dinny? Who? Oh, I see.”’ 
There might have been sudden relief in the 
farmer’s tones, but the boy’s sorrow was deep, 
and he asked, softly, ‘‘Was it Nipper, Dinny ?’’ 

There was a nod of the small head. 

**?T was Bowers. He—got to the woods— 
Nipper did. He couldn’t — go— hardly. 





| disappeared in the bushes. 
I | utes before the boy’s duller ears caught, from 
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couldn’t—find him, and he’ ll— 
he’ll—die alone.’”’ And the 
pent-up sobs broke forth. 

Nathaniel Green put his arm 
round the grieving child pro- 
tectingly, and after a little said, 
gently, “‘I’d try not to mind, 
Dinny, not so much. Maybe it 
was best, after all. You see, I 
couldn’t have had Nipper here, 
child, what with those high- 
blooded sheep, and all. I 
shouldn’t have taken a mite of 
peace. No, I don’t know as 
anybody claims to know that 
Nipper ran with White Stripe, 
or that anybody saw him chase 
sheep, but —’’ 

**He never did. He’dalways 
—take care of ’em.’’ 

**Nipper was a good dog once, 
at any rate; and he’s dead now, 
child, probably.’”” The farmer 
took the small hand firmly in 
his. ‘‘Let’s go up to the house 
now, Dinny. I’ll warrant Aunt 
Jane’ ll find you something good 
for supper.’’ 

Several weeks passed quickly 
enough at the big farm, and the 
boy found that he had indeed a 
pleasant home. Uncle Nate was 
always kind, and Aunt Jane 
seemed like a mother. But he 
missed his faithful dumb friend, 
whose tragic ending he could 
not forget. 

The sheep had been taken to 
the hill pasture for the summer, 
where they throve wonderfully. 
They were the pride of the farm. 
Black Peter, the great ram, led 
the flock here and there with 
stately dignity. 

Back of the hill pasture was a 
piece of ‘‘new’’ ground, a kind 
of deserted fallow, grown up 
now to a monstrous thicket of 
wild blackberry-vines that 
stretched back to the woods. 
These vines were loaded, in 
their season, with the finest 
fruit, and here, day after day, 
Dinny filled his pail. The ber- 
ries sold readily. Half the joy 
of his earnings was lost to the boy, however, 
when he thought of his absent friend and the 
fatal tax he could now have paid so easily. 

Tired out with his work one warm, drowsy 
afternoon, the boy fell asleep under a thick 
clump of bushes, his well-filled pail beside him. 
It was late when he awoke, to lie for a moment 
staring about him wonderingly. In a moment 
he understood, and was about to jump to his 
feet when a peculiar sound—a sound like a soft, 
padded footfall—arrested him. 

He lay quite still. Yes, he heard it again, 
and nearer; then he caught a glimpse of some 
heavy animal stealing softly through the bushes. 
In a moment it would come plainly into sight. 
There it was! 

The boy’s heart, which had been beating 
swiftly, seemed almost to stop. An animal, 
indeed! Yes, an animal he would know among 
ten thousand. For out into a little open glade 
there stalked warily a big, handsome black-and- 
white dog. It was Nipper. 

Dinny was about to call out, but he stopped, 
with a little gasp of dismay. The big dog was 
looking intently at that part of the pasture 
where the sheep were feeding quietly. There 
had been some talk lately of fresh depredations 
some distance away. Could it be? But there! 
The dog had already turned. The boy was 
sure there was no lust of blood in his eyes. 

Dinny put his fingers to his lips and blew a 
soft, peculiar whistle. At the first note the 
startled dog turned and bounded—the boy had 
never seen such leaps—some distance away. 
The boy’s hands were trembling, but again the 
soft, plaintive notes rose on the air, and the dog 
stopped short. Dinny felt a choking in his 
throat. How eagerly Nipper had been wont to 
come at that whistle and thrust his nose into 
his hand! But now the dog stood silent and 
wary, half-wild and distrustful. He had indeed 
fared hardly at the hands of men. 

Using all the old pet words, the boy was 
allowed to come part way—near enough to see, 
across the top of the dog’s head, a deep, ugly 
ridge, the newly healed wound from the col- 
lector’s bullet. Had the shot affected, in some 
way, the animal’s brain, making him unduly 
wild and untamable? 

Suddenly the dog turned, and like a flash 
It was some min- 

























the road far below, the voice of a belated team- 
ster. It must indeed be a shrewd one that 
should catch the outlawed dog napping. 

The boy, Dinny, ate but little supper that 
night, and for some nights afterward he ap- 
peared ill at ease. He made regular trips to 
the hill pasture, bringing back, however, but 
few berries. Several times he had seen the dog, 
which came warily at the one call—the plaintive 
whistle. ‘T'wice he had been quite close to the 
animal. Nipper was thin, but not emaciated. 
The muscles of his splendid neck and chest 
were apparently as hard as twisted rope. The, 
bits of bread and waste meat that Dinny carried 
were always greedily eaten. 

Dinny felt at last that he must have a con- 
fidant, and he found one in Aunt Jane. The 
good woman seemed to understand at once, and 
on his subsequent trips—trips that were pro- 
longed far beyond the berry season—the boy 
carried in his basket a generous chunk of ‘dog 
bread.’’ 

But rumors of fresh attacks upon the flocks 
of the vicinity became frequent, and Dinny 
feared more trouble. One morning Uncle 
Nathaniel came into the house, a stern expres- 
sion on his face. He took the long-barreled, 
muzzle-loading rifle from its hooks on the kitchen 
wall and loaded it carefully. 

‘*Conley’s sheep were raided last night and 
seven killed,’’ he said, briefly. ‘‘White Stripe’s 
pack. I’ve heard,’’ he added, looking curiously 
at the boy, ‘‘that a big black-and-white dog 
has also been seen in these parts lately. All 
I’ve got to say is, any strange dog found on 
my premises for some time to come will be shot 
on sight.’’ 

That day Black Peter and his handsome 
flock were brought from the hill pasture and 








secured in the creek pasture near the farm- 
buildings, the farmer expressing his belief that | 
lawless dogs would hardly venture so near the 
house. | 

Two mornings later several more sheep were | 
killed, this time within a mile of the Green 
farm. People began to be thoroughly roused. 
Plainly it was the work of the notorious White 
Stripe, but so shrewd and cunning was the big 
leader that thus far the pack had escaped 
without a scratch, Many owners began to 
house their flocks at night. 

One morning Nathaniel Green, looking out, 
as he always did at rising, for his flock in the 
pasture, saw at once that something was wrong. 
At least half the sheep were missing. A quick 
examination showed a break in-the fence, and 
he understood. The sheep had seemed discon- 
tented in the low pasture. The big ram had 
broken out, with a good following, and had led 
the animals back to their favorite haunts in the 
hills. That meant trouble, without doubt. 
Nathaniel Green secured his rifle and followed 
the broad trail. 

There had been trouble surely. The sheep 
were scattered about the great pasture in little 
bunches of two or three that acted strangely. 
A short distance from the woods lay the first 
victim, a handsome ewe, her white fleece torn 
and draggled. A little farther on was the 
second—the famous ram himself. 

The animal was not dead, however. He was 
staggering about in short, aimless circles, and 
breathing hard. A quick examination showed 
that he had indeed been roughly handled, for 
about his neck and throat the fleece and skin 
were torn and broken. But his hurts were not 
fatal. With care he would soon recover. 

Glancing sharply about, Mr. Green now saw, 
well down in the corner from which the ram 
was slowly making his way, another object 
apparently crouching low in the grass—a black- 
and-white-coated dog. In an instant the long 
rifle was poised. 

But the farmer did not fire, for the animal 
seemed to lie very still. Sharply watching for 
cunning tricks, he approached the disturber of 
his flocks. Yes, it was a dog. The black- 
and-white coat was bitten, torn and bloody, 
and across the massive head was a deep, rough 
sear. 

Bending closer, Nathaniel Green saw a curi- 
ous sight; for underneath the first dog, pressed 
down close to the earth, lay another of equal 
size—a dog with a dark-colored coat unrelieved 
by a single mark save a long white stripe from 
head to tail. 

Both of the powerful animals were quite 
dead. The great wolf-like jaws of the second 
animal were still covered with flecks of foam 
and bits of wool, and in its throat the big 
square jaws of the first dog still maintained 
their last mighty grip. 

The closest scrutiny showed not the faintest 
trace of wool in Nipper’s great white teeth. 
They were quite clean save for the short, coarse 
hairs of his enemy. 

And then something very like a lump rose in 
the man’s throat. In his mind’s eye he saw 
the dog’s last great fight. 

True to his collie instincts, he had guarded 
the flocks, as Dinny had said he would do, 
faithfully and well. In his splendid courage 
he had seized the leader of the marauding pack, 
and although seized upon in turn and bitten and 
torn by the remainder of the lawless gang, 
nothing had shaken his hold. Not even death 





itself had been able to loosen the last grip of | 
| her silver beads bobbing up 

For some time the farmer stood quite still in | and down on her ample bosom, 
the lonely pasture, thinking of many things. | trotted up tothe store. Captain 


those powerful jaws. 
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Then he procured a spade and dug a deep, wide 
grave, in which he laid the animals, the great 
jaws of the outlawed dog still fast locked in the 
throat of his enemy. 

“TI say, Dinny!’’ The boy, on his way to 
the berry patch that morning, stopped suddenly 
at sight of his uncle with a spade on his shoul- 
der. ‘‘If 1 were you, Dinny, I’d—that is to 
say’’—Uncle Nathaniel halted awkwardly— 
‘*1’d—well, I wouldn’t carry anything more 
on to the hill, child.’’ 

The boy had been trying to hide the little 
pail that he carried, and now, at his uncle’s 
words, his face flushed painfully. 

‘*There, there, child! You needn’t feel 
ashamed. I knew a good while ago, and I like 
ye all the better for it, Dinny. Folks that are 
true to their dumb friends are true to humans— 
I’ ve noticed that. But—Nipper’s dead, Dinny.’”’ 
And then, as gently as possible, he told the 
story. 

A few weeks later, Dinny Darley and his 
uncle might have been seen one day visiting at 
the famous Ralston kennels. It was a great 
day for the dog-loving boy, who enjoyed his 
long-promised visit to the full. Splendid ani- 
mals were on every hand. One in particular 
especially attracted the boy. It was a fine, 





HE water at Holes-in-the-Wall was the 

envy of many another Indian trading- 

store in Arizona. Cool and sparkling, 
it came from a spring down in the arroyo back 
of the house—a location, however, far from 
being so convenient as it might be, as Captain 
Henry, the trader, had discovered. 

Before Mr. Boyd had bought an interest in 
the store, and his two children, Polly and 
Samuel, had assumed the housework, Captain 
Henry had tried to ease his bachelor labors by 
digging a cistern, into which he turned the 
water from the roof when the all too infrequent 
rains swept across the desert. 

It was not a very good cistern—the captain 
admitted this himself. Sometimes it faithfully 
held its contents; again it would empty itself 
in a night. It depended on whether the sedi- 
ment washed from the flat dirt roof of the house 
remained undisturbed over various cracks in 
the bottom. 

Polly’s spine was not strong, and there were 
days when she was unable to stand on her feet. 
If these times came in the busy season, when 
the captain and Mr. Boyd were held close in 
the store, all the housework fell to Samuel. 

And now, with the Indians crowding in with 
their wool, Polly confined to her couch, and all 
the housework upon Samuel’s young shoulders, 
the cistern ‘‘let go all holts,’’ as the captain 
said. ‘The steps it saved when filled were sud- 
denly appreciated. 

For a good, healthy boy not long from the 
East, the attractions of an Indian trading-store 
do not center in the kitchen, but the difficulties 
that now rose came mostly from the distance to 
water. To John Yellowpants, the Navajo 
who helped about the store in such ways as his 
dignity would allow, carrying water was 
squaw’s work, and a task at which he firmly 
drew the line; so Mr. Boyd could send no help 
from that quarter. Even then, however, 
Samuel would have managed at any other time, 
the loyal Polly felt sure; but it was the first 
wool season since their arrival, and Navajos in 
crowds, dressed for the occasion, are much more 
interesting than Navajos singly. 

Their painted faces, their gorgeous silver 
ornaments, the strange games 
they played while they waited 
their turn in the store—all 
kept Samuel’s head thrust 
from the kitchen door, or, 
worse yet, kept him standing 
with his empty water-pail 
swinging from his arm. So 
sometimes the food scorched, 
and Polly, prompting from her 
couch in the next room, fretted 
more than was good for her. 

Interested himself in his 
dark-skinned customers, Mr. 
Boyd excused his late or over- 
cooked meals ; but he was very 
careful of his little invalid 
daughter, and it worried him 
to know that Polly was not at 
ease, 

There are disadvantages in 
living on a desert, miles from 
other white people, that Mr. 
Boyd was beginning to feel 
keenly. One day, fat, good- 
natured Maria Littlehair, 
astride her wiry pony, her 
great hoop earrings swinging, 
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deep-chested collie, with big, affectionate brown 
eyes—eyes much like others, the memory of 
which choked him a little yet. 

‘*Well, Dinny,’’ said Uncle Nate, when at 
last they were ready for home, ‘‘if you could 
have one of those dogs, now—if you were to 
make choice, which would it be?’’ 

‘““This one, Uncle Nate,’”’ said Dinny, 
promptly, with his hand on the head of the 
brown-eyed collie. The price of the thorough- 
bred animal was high, but the astonished boy 
saw Uncle Nathaniel Green produce his old 
leather pocketbook without a word. 

The ride home was for the most part a some- 
what silent one, the boy riding with his arm 
round the neck of his collie. The thoughts of 
both man and boy were busy. They were 
nearly home when Dinny asked, suddenly : 

‘*What shall we name him, Uncle Nate?’’ 

The road skirted the home farm here, and 
Uncle Nathaniel looked thoughtfully over the 
creek pasture. Plainly visible in the moon- 
light, Black Peter stood high on his favorite 
rock, the rest of the flock feeding peacefully 
near. ‘‘It seems to me,’’ said Uncle Nate, 
slowly, ‘‘it seems to me, I’d just call him— 
Nipper, Dinny.’’ 

And under the lap robe a small brown hand 
crept out to the man’s large one, and squeezed 
the big thumb understandingly. 
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Henry said he always knew when Maria Little- 
hair was coming, because her pony.creaked. It 
is true that the old squaw’s muscular little mount 
sighed heavily when his mistress landed her 
generous proportions on his back. 

Maria had promptly taken Polly and Samuel 
for her ‘‘heart children’’ the day of their arrival 
at Holes-in-the-Wall, and now she smilingly 
and vigorously ‘‘pump-handled’’ Mr. Boyd and 
Captain Henry,—so the captain described 
Maria’s hand-shake,—patted Samuel on the 
cheek, and seeking Polly, tenderly slipped a 
silver bracelet on her thin little wrist, the while 
giving the information that she and her family 
were encamped in the neighborhood with their 
sheep. 

Mr. Boyd saw his opportunity, and promptly 
made a bargain with Maria to supply the house 
with water at twenty-five cents a day during her 
stay. Her large bulk was not promising of 
work, and knowing with how little water an 
Indian of the desert can get along, he used 
his best endeavors to impress upon the old 
squaw that she must provide a plentiful 
supply. 

Maria nodded energetically. It should be as 
if a great spring were right in the kitchen, she 
assured him. 

Early that afternoon she began work at her 
contract. From her couch in the next room, 
Polly heard the old squaw’s moccasined feet 
patter softly in and out, in and out the kitchen 
door. Once she came into the room, her water- | 
jar balanced upon her head, and gently touched 
a brown finger to Polly’s cheek ; but she lingered 
only for a moment, and it was late when she 
left. 

When Samuel went into the kitchen to prepare 
supper, his prolonged giggles incited inquiries 
from Polly. Pans, crocks, pitchers, buckets 
and tubs, filled until their limpid contents fairly 
trembled on their brims, were distributed about 
the room. A row of brimming pots and kettles 
flanked the stove. The teakettle dripped at 
the spout; the wash-pan at the door would 
have overflowed at the dipping of a finger. But 
not until Samuel went into the pantry, and 
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showered himself with water in taking down 
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a dish he supposed to be empty, did he guess 
the full extent of Maria’s labors. 

Calling the fun-loving captain, he carried 
Polly out on his back to see for herself. Merrily 
they investigated. Nothing deeper than a plate 
had escaped the flood. Even the cups and 
tumblers were neatly arranged along the shelves, 
and filled with a generosity that defied moving 
without an overflow. It was literally a case of 
water, water everywhere—and every drop good 
to drink. 

‘‘And right out here in the desert, too!’’ 
Captain Henry said. Then he bewailed his 
luck in not having established long ago 
what he laughingly called a ‘‘squaw water- 
system.’’ 

Like all large bodies, once started, Maria was 
hard tostop. Captain Henry triedit. Speaking 
best her own tongue, he was deputized the next 
day to assure the zealous old squaw that she 
was really overdoing her work. Maria smiled 
in a way that intimated her idea that the captain 
was interfering in other people’s business; and 
then, much to the merriment of the children, 
she even surpassed her previous record. When 
Samuel came to set the supper-table, he found 
the sugar emptied upon a plate and the bow! 
filled with water. 

Some of her own people shook their heads 
when they spoke of Maria Littlehair; but that 
may have been because of the tender heart 
that beat beneath her brown skin and the fact 
that Maria never cheated in a trade. In this 
case, besides the laudable desire to earn her 
wages, it was evident she thought she was 
helping the children with the housework ; and 
thus carrying the water was, in a way, a labor 
of love. So Mr. Boyd hid his shaving-mug to 
prevent its being flooded, too, and resolved 
to let the old squaw carry water to her heart’s 
content. 

But he had yet to learn of Maria’s full 
capacity. 

The third day, with such a copious supply 
already in the kitchen, she literally overflowed 
into the rest of the house. When she came 
smilingly into the store, her brimming jar poised 
almost jauntily upon her head, and cast a 
speculative eye at a pile of new tubs, Mr. Boyd 
hastily inverted them, and shook his head 
decisively. Distributed about the store, how- 
ever, were neatly washed and brimming tomato- 
cans, from which, when Maria wandered on 
into the storeroom, thirst might handily be 
quenched. There were neither buckets nor tubs 
in the storeroom, and Mr. Boyd went out to 
weigh some wool, giving the old squaw no more 
thought. 

But, alas! some of Maria’s tomato-cans proved 
leaky, and that evening a box of crackers was 
found soaked into a pulp. From good-natured 
tolerance of its overabundance, Mr. Boyd began 
to view the squaw water-system as a nuisance, 
to be banished entirely. The captain was to do 
the banishing the next day. 

That night Captain Henry smelled smoke, 
and got up. Indians were encamped about the 
store, and concluding that smoke from their 
smoldering fires had floated in at his open win- 
dow, he went back to bed. 

But Polly’s senses were as alert and discrim- 
inating as a bird’s. When she awoke she knew 
at once that the odor of burning wood she 
detected was not from the fragrant pifion of the 
Navajos’ camp -fires, and she called to her 
father. 

Mr. Boyd made straight for the storeroom. 
John Yellowpants had been working there late 
that afternoon, and he knew the Indian’s care- 
less way of disposing of lighted matches and 
‘cigarette stumps. 

When he threw back the storeroom door, the 
greasy floor in a corner where bacon had been 
piled was fiercely ablaze. In the edge of the 
flames stood the forty-gallon kerosene-can— 
empty, Mr. Boyd thought with a thrill of 
thankfulness. Yet it might have been refilled 
that day! 

Shouting the alarm, he dashed through the 
smoke, and kicked at the ca 
to make sure. It was full! 

Regardless of the flames, lh 
seized the can and endeavored 
to roll itaway. He was cho 
king with smoke, and the ca: 
was hot. While tipped at a) 
angle, it slipped from his gras} 
and fell on its side. Ther 
was no cover on the filling: 
tube, and the contents of th: 
can gurgled and spurted ou! 
upon the floor. Expecting an 
explosion, Mr. Boyd dashed 
for the door and slammed it t 
after him. 

By this time Captai! 
Henry, John Yellowpant» 
and Samuel, carrying th: 
brimming buckets of the 
squaw water-system, reache 
the door. Even Polly ha‘ 
managed to bring a pitcher. 
But Mr. Boyd rushed then 
into the open air, explainii 
briefly. After the explosio: 
they would save what the 
could. 

As they stood at straint! 
attention, it seemed to pov 
little trembling Polly that she 




















was waiting for the end of the world. All Mr. 


Boyd’s savings were invested in the store, and 


he looked so white and anxious in the dim 
light that she began to sob 
softly. 

But the seconds passed, and ° 
there was no flying débris or 
sudden roar of devouring 
flames from the storeroom. 
Finally, Mr. Boyd and Cap- 
tain Henry went in and lis- 
tened at the door. 

Through the crackling of 
the flames they could plainly 
hear the gurgle, gurgle, gurgle 
of the escaping contents of 
the oil-can. As he listened, 

a queer look came over Mr. 
Boyd’s face. 

‘“‘When did you fill that 
oil-can?’’? he asked Captain 
Henry. 

‘‘Why, I didn’t fill it,’’ the 
captain said. ‘‘When I went 
to do it I found it filled. I 
thought you did it.’’ 

But Mr. Boyd had thrown 
open the door. 

With more air in the can, 
its contents were now spurting 
directly into the flames, but 
the effect was the opposite of inflammatory. 
Indeed, the fire was being rapidly checked. 

Then began sharp work, in which Maria’s 
brimming vessels proved their value. But all 
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EARLY THAT AFTERNOON 
SHE BEGAN WORK. 








the time the oil-can spurted away unheeded, 
doing its full share, until the flames were extin- 
guished. Then, with windows and doors wide 





open, to clear the place of | 
smoke, Mr. Boyd thought to | 


examine it—not that he had 
now much doubt as to what 
the explanation was, but just 
to be sure. 

**Our unexcelled spring- 
water, of course,’’ he said, 
‘fresh to-day from Maria 
Littlehair’s water-jar !’’ 

Haggard and scorched as 
he was, Mr. Boyd smiled 
grimly. 

But the light-hearted cap- 
tain sat down on a box and 
fairly roared with laughter. 
Polly and Samuel joined in 
with him heartily, and even 
John Yellowpants grinned 
his appreciation. 

But with all the merri- 
ment, with the cistern dry,— 
to say nothing of the oil-can 
if filled with oil,—they real- 
ized there would have been 
another story to tell but for 
the squaw water-system. So 
much was it now appreciated 
that the next day its motive power was pre- 
sented with a calico dress pattern with a 
gorgeous coloring, that brought a radiant smile 
to her kindly brown face. 


PUBLIC SCHODLS in ENGLAND 


BY 
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ETON SCHOOL. 


UBLIC schools in England are, in 

reality, private, select, and most ex- 

pensive. We have a score of such, at 
least, but for the purposes of this paper it will 
be sufficient to consider three—Eton, Harrow 
and Winchester. 

Speaking generally, these are open only to 
the sons of gentlemen, as the word is understood 
by English ‘‘upper-tendom.’’ A pork butcher, 
even if he were a millionaire, would not send 
his son to Eton. If he did, the boy would 
hardly enjoy what is known in Tennessee as a 
“*hog-killing time.’’? Nevertheless, the lines 
between classes are being obliterated, a fact 
partly due to the rapid Americanization of 
England. In my day at Harrow even wine 
merchants’ sons were regarded with hostile 
eyes. 

There is an old story: ‘‘I say, you fellow, 
who’s your father ?’’ 

The new boy answers, timidly, ‘‘ Jones, the 
wine merchant. ’’ 

‘“‘A wine merchant, eh? Then why didn’t 
he bring you up as wine merchant instead of 
sending you here?’”’ 

To this the new boy replies, ‘‘And who is 
your father ?’’ ‘ 

**A gentleman. ’’ 

New boy: ‘‘Why didn’t he bring you up as a 
gentleman ?’’ 

Upon the other hand, there is none of what 
Thackeray called ‘‘the lick-spittle awe of 
rank.’’ 

When Prince Thomas of Savoy, Duke of 
Genoa, was a candidate for the Spanish throne, 
while he was still a boy at Harrow, about 1870, 
it was said that he was kicked—not too hard, 
let us hope—by some of his schoolfellows, who 
wished to boast thereafter that they had kicked 
a king. 

He was nicknamed ‘* King Tom,’’ but, as the 
world knows, he never ascended the throne of 
Spain. 


The Boys and Their Fags. 


‘ O-DAY sons of rich men in trade are 
i to be found in our public schools, but 
the boys for the most part belong to 
the nobility, the landed gentry and the upper 
professional classes. 

At most public schools there are scholarships, 
not easily won, which entitle the successful 
candidate to certain remissions of fees. At Eton 
and Winchester the ‘‘Collegers,”’ as they are 
termed, live in college, wear gowns, and are 
given the best education possible for a merely 


EpDITOR’s Nore. A “public school” in England is 
not a free or common school, but an endowed institu- 
tion generally with a classical curriculum, not unlike 
some of the more famous academies or preparatory 
schools in America. The writer of this article is the 
author of the widely read story, “The Hill,” the scene 
of which is laid at Harrow School. 


nominalsum. Other Etonians, some eighty-five 
per cent. of the total number, are known as 
‘‘Oppidans,’’ and live in boarding-houses scat- 
tered about the town. 

At Harrow there is no college. Harrovians, 
like ‘‘Oppidans’’ at Eton, inhabit boarding- 
houses. At the popular houses it is prudent to 
enter a boy some years before he joins, and 
a master of such a house can always refuse to 
receive a boy, although I do not think such an 
unpleasant necessity often arises. 

Few boys pass straight from their own homes 
toa public school. Richard Doe goes first to a 
preparatory school, possibly one that is affiliated 
with the public school. There, although cor- 
poral punishment is becoming rare, he is licked 
into shape mentally and physically. Finally, 
at thirteen or fourteen, he is sent up to pass 
the entrance examination, a very simple affair, 
which determines his place in the public school. 
He ceases to be ‘‘Master,’”’ and becomes ‘‘Mis- 
ter,’’ and his letters are addressed ‘‘ Richard 
Doe, Esq.,’’ unless, as may be, he is of higher 
rank than a mere esquire. 

During the first fortnight he is initiated into 
the customs of the schools. He learns the un- 
written rules, what he may do and not do, 
what he may wear, what is ‘‘swagger,’’ and 
therefore a privilege of older boys, and what is 
not. 

At Harrow a new boy must wear his trousers 
turned up, rain or shine, and the last button 
of his waistcoat unbuttoned ; he must carry his 
umbrella unfurled; he may not walk in the 
middle of the street, or ‘‘sport’’ a fancy waist- 
coat; and he must perform certain small services 
for his elders and betters. 

Our English system of fagging always arouses 
indignation in the Land of the Free; but, 
public schools being what they are, fagging is 
really an excellent and essentially a democratic 
institution. I am sure that the boys—even the 
fags themselves—would vote against its abolition. 
It makes for equality, and levels up rather than 
down. Nobody is exempt except, in rare cases, 
some young royalty, and a duke may be 
obliged to varnish the boots of a poor parson’s 
son. If he does not varnish them properly, he 
is caned. 

I can remember only one case of a new boy 
refusing to fag. He was a Welshman, the 
descendant of Welsh kings,—so he told us,—and 
he said he would perish rather than toast 
sausages for an Englishman. 

Alas, poor Taffy! At first his attitude was 
accepted good-naturedly as a joke, but as time 
only strengthened the youth’s determination, 
the matter grew serious, so serious, I believe, 
that the august head master was constrained 
to point out to Taffy’s father that he must 
remove his son if he remained unwilling to 
conform to the traditions of the school. I do 
jnot know what arguments Taffy’s father 





| employed, but Taffy became a zealous fag, and 
| in due time fagged his juniors. 

| Fagging ceases either when a boy reaches the 
upper school or becomes—I speak now of 


ball eleven. 
sixth form. 

A boy’s first term is made fairly easy for him. 
The curriculum—slightly more cut and dried 


army class. 


The Routine of School. 


IRST school, lasting nearly an hour, 

KF takes place before the nine o’clock 

breakfast. Second and third schools 
come between breakfast and dinner. Fourth 
and fifth schools, between four and six in the 
afternoon, finish the actual form work. There 
are three half-holidays a week and an occa- 
sional whole holiday. 

Add to this the work to be prepared out of 
school, which can be learned thoroughly, par- 
tially, or not at all, according to the individual. 
If he persistently ‘‘cuts’’ his ‘‘cons’’ (construes) 
and ‘‘rep’’ (repetition), punishment—beginning 
with a few lines of Vergil and ending with a 
georgie or a flogging—is sure to overtake him. 
If, on the other hand, he studies too hard, he 
will be regarded by his fellows with derisive 
eyes, and stigmatized freely as a ‘‘sap’’ or 
“‘swot.’”’ 

With rare exceptions, the newcomer drifts into 
| the comfortable middle way. He becomes expert 





in determining how closely he can sail to the | 


wind of authority, how finely he can pare the 
hours of out-of-school preparation ; in a word, 
he adapts himself to his environment. 

Play, not work, he discovers, exacts all his 
energies. A promising cricketer or football- 
player is made to feel at home immediately ; he 
realizes that his house expects something of 
him; he prepares cheerfully to serve a long 
and arduous apprenticeship. 

Unless he is endowed with exceptional strength 
of character, he accepts ready-made the moral 
standard of his school and generation; and at 


Harrow—a member of his house cricket or foot- | 
The right to fag is vested in the | 


than in America—may be classical, modern or | 








|me up’’—a process which meant standing on 
|} one’s head so long as one’s tormentor chose. 

-alsied with fright, I had wit enough to slip 
out of and under the bed. 

The big boy seized the end of the bed and 
jerked it home into the cupboard. At the same 
| moment I encircled his bare ankles with fingers 
| icy from fright. He gave a blood-curdling yell 
| and fled. 

The old beds, hacked and hewn by generations 
of Harrovians, still remain, but the boys rest 
in them in horizontal, not vertical, positions. 

A new boy may suffer mortification from 
being ignored, for unless he comes from a large 
preparatory school, he is bound to feel ‘‘out of 
it’’ for some weeks. 

But he need fear no ill treatment, unless 
he conspicuously courts it either by offensive 
personal habits or undue bumptiousness. If 
the newcomer is the right sort, he becomes 
speedily possessed of that familiar spirit—the 
genius loci. 

He might find it difficult, even impossible, 
to give to his feelings adequate words, but he 
is inordinately proud of his new surroundings. 
This feeling is enormously intensified should 
the boy bear a name already enshrined in the 
school annals. 

Many of these names carry their own creden- 
tials. Their fortunate bearers are made welcome, 
are acclaimed as being of the school, and not 
merely in it, because their sires and grandsires 
have stood, so to speak, sponsors for them. 
The eyes of masters and ‘‘bloods’’ are upon 
them from the first hour. Question any one of 
these, and he will confess shyly that he hopes 
|to play cricket or ‘‘footer’’ for the school, as 
| his father did before him; that he wants his 
house to be Cock House; that he hopes to exer- 
cise the privileges of a sixth-form boy before 
he leaves: and that he knows he is going to 
have ‘‘a ripping time.’’ 

To be clean in mind and body, to be 
‘‘straight,’’ to have a loyal ‘‘pal’’ or two, to 
accept good or ill fortune with equanimity, to 
eschew private-school slang, to be polite, not 
| to boast one’s own achievements—these, briefly, 
make up the sum of the average boy’s ideals. 








Eton and Harrow the standard is not easily | 


detinable. 

Some clever men have supposed, for instance, 
that because originality and individualism in 
dress or manner or speech are deemed bad form, 
that these valuable qualities are necessarily 
destroyed. I am of opinion that suppression 
rather strengthens than weakens the abnormal. 
Certainly scores of men who have been distin- 
guished in after life by marked idiosyncrasies 
have not stood out from the common herd at 
school. 

The average Etonian or Harrovian becomes 
speedily saturated with the conviction that he 
is part and parcel of an ancient institution 
and subject to its almost inviolate conventions. 
Being intensely conservative, he detests reform 
and adores tradition. He is at once the most 
dependent and the most independent of creatures, 
slavishly subject as member of a corporation 
to a code admittedly archaic, and yet contemptu- 
ous of everything and everybody without his 
own particular circle! 

What is this code? 

It varies, of course, at different schools and 
at different seasons. 
a famous boarding-house may be above or below 
normal; but the variation is small, surprisingly 
small, comparing one decade with another and 
one house with another. 

To me, Harrow is almost the only place in 
the world which has not changed. Listening 
to Harrow boys of the present generation, my 


echo floating down the years. What they say 
and think, I have said and thought again and 
again, using similar words to express similar 
ideas. 


Schoolboy Ethics. 


HEN as now there was the same glori- 
L| fication of games; the same absurd 
disproportion between the interests, not 
necessarily conflicting, of work and play; the 
same recognition and acute criticism of author- 
ity ; the same indifference to conventions other 
than ‘their own; the same intellectual indo- 
lence and physical activity. 

Then as. now it was the right thing to scrape 
through school work along the lines of least 
resistance. We slouched up to school; we ran 
to the playing-fields. Pages could be written 
concerning our code of honor. To cheat at 
games is an unpardonable offense; to use 
‘‘cribs’’ is permissible. 

Lying is reckoned nearly as bad as stealing; 
but many boys—certainly not all—will lie un- 
blushingly to a master; or, if lying be deemed 
bad form, prevarication is esteemed an oppor- 
tunity for the triumphant display of ingenuity 
and mother wit. . 

To-day, both at Eton and Harrow, bullying 
—hazing, as it is called in America—is con- 
demned utterly as ‘‘bad form.’’ In my day 
tossing in blankets, roasting, and such barbarous 
practises, were already obsolete. 

Occasionally a new boy was shut up in his 
bed. The beds, let down at night, were shut 
into long cupboards during the day. 





I remember a big boy trying the handle of 
my door, I knowing that he was about to ‘‘shut 


The tone, for instance, of | 


own son amongst the number, I can hear an | 


The Tale of a Chair. 


PROPOS of politeness, there is the 
| ‘A apocryphal story of the lady who 
a) wanted a chair. An Eton boy offered 
to bring it; a Winchester boy brought it; a 
Rugby boy sat down in it! Rugbeians say that 
}a Harrow boy sat in it. 

The limitations of the public-school boy are 
remarkable. He is curiously incapable of en- 
| thusiasms, or even interests in life, outside his 
own circle. He is almost invariably lukewarm 
concerning art, science, or any culture except 
that of the body. He can never be made to 
understand that in refusing to profit by the first- 
class intellectual opportunity lying beneath his 
nose he is not only foolish, but even dishonest, 
inasmuch as he is not ‘‘giving his governor’’ 
—as he would express it—‘‘a fair run for his 
money.”’ 

He has little sympathy with poverty or in- 
firmity, although he subscribes handsomely—for 
him—to his school mission in the East End. 
He is, from an American point of view, slightly 
tainted with snobbishness; not that he meanly 
loves mean things,—for he does not,—but be- 
cause he is saturated with a sense of his class 
superiority. 

He dves not talk about it, but he is permeated 
to every fiber of his being with the conviction 
that he is an epitome of what a gentleman’s son 
ought to be. He is also serenely confident that 
the world cannot wag on prosperously without 
|him; that a place, a comfortable billet, awaits 
him which none other can fill. 

Time, however, will make mince-meat of this 
conviction, for already the board-school boy, 
the ‘‘outsider,’’ is competing on equal terms 
with the young aristocrat, and the easy sinecures 
for illiterate cadets of noble families have almost 
ceased to be. Personally speaking, I believe 
that the public-schdol boy, when he wakes up, 
will hold his own, but he is still napping—sub- 
limely unconscious of the troublous future which 
lies ahead of him. 

Years ago the Etonian was depicted in a 
comic paper as saying, solemnly, ‘‘Any fellow 
who leaves Eton knowing anything is entitled 
to call himself a self-educated man.’”’ As a 
matter of fact, a sound education is offered to 
English public-school boys, but only the few 
are wise enough to profit by it. 

Toan American mind an adequate reason for 
this intellectual slackness may seem obscure, 
because the same boy, after he has left Eton or 
Harrow, so often does exhibit as soldier, diplo- 
| matist or man of learning an amazing ability 
| arfd fertility of resource ; but I think this belated 
intellectual development is largely the fault of 
the parent rather than master, of the home 
| rather than school. 
| Inthe English upper and upper-middle classes 
there is an ineradicable instinct to exalt trivial 
issues and suppress serious ones. Paterfamilias, 
who at heart may be proud of his profession, 
| who, if cornered, would probably confess that 
| his work, whatever it may be, is near and dear 
to him, publicly grumbles and growls. He 
denounces anything and anybody depriving him 
of his hunting, shooting or golf. In his heart 
of hearts he knows that sport is not all of life, 































but he speaks and behaves as if he were con- 
vinced there was nothing else really worth 
while, and he imposes this false conviction 
upon his sons. 

What effect does a public school have on 
character ? 

Here again one is confronted with what 
Stevenson called ‘‘the barrier of associations 
that cannot be imparted,’’ with the difficulty 
of explaining English ideas to an American 
audience. 

Many of the qualities John Bull esteems— 
perhaps too highly—are reckoned of small 
account by Brother Jonathan. First amongst 
them may be placed love of one’s order. The 
public-school boy is modestly self-assured that 
the destinies of the empire are in his hands. 
Even if the Duke of Wellington did not say so, 
all Etonians believe that Waterloo was won in 
the playing-fields by the Thames. Harrow 
has nurtured five prime ministers, and would 
cheerfully undertake to supply England with 
premiers forever and ever! Most of our great 
men have been educated in public schools. 

Apart from this oligarchical sentiment, public- 
school life is essentially democratic, a miniature 
commonwealth in which every citizen, be he 
son of peer or parson, has equitable rights and 
privileges, and may proudly reckon himself a 
free agent even when he is a fag. 

Indeed, it is hardly an exaggeration to add 
that, in all which constitutes true liberty, a fag 
at an English public school is freer than the 
head of a great French lycée. He spends his 
money as he pleases, he has leisure, he has a 
room of his own, he is never spied upon, and 
he is treated as a man of honor by his masters. 
Always a public-school boy is deemed innocent 
until he be proved guilty. 

Of course there is a certain hardening of tender 
sensibilities. Mothers complain, not without 
reason, that the public-school system robs them 
of their darlings. Cuddling and cosseting must 
cease when ‘‘Master’’ becomes ‘‘Mister,’’ and 
adds ‘‘Esquire’’ to his name. The mother’s 
loss is the father’s gain. The public-school boy 


does cease to be a child, and henceforward—if 
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he be healthy—his ideas and ideals are those of 
the man. 

After four years at Eton or Harrow he has 
acquired little Latin, perhaps, and still less 
Greek, but he knows more than appears on the 
surface about others. If he is poor, he has 
come into intimate contact with the rich; if he 
is weak morally or physically, he has found 
out his weakness and measured it with the 
strength of others. He is equipped for life 
because he has seen, if in a glass darkly, what 
life is, good and bad. He is already, in embryo, 
a man of the world, using the phrase in its 
better social significance. 

In America, again and again I have been 
confounded by the acuteness, the intelligence 
and the zest for knowledge manifested by boys 
who are leaving school and about to enter college 
or business. They know and they want to 
know, so far as book-learning goes, far more 
than the average English boy ; but, on the other 
hand, their ignorance of the world always struck 
me as astounding. 

The first and last question—of course I am 
aware that this is generalization—with young 
America is, ‘‘Say, what’s he done?’’ The 
public-school boy’s question would be, ‘‘What 
sort of fellow is he?’’ And—here is the point 
that I wish to make—the Englishman’s experi- 
ence at school would enable him to answer the 
question for himself. He would know at a 
glance whether the man was right or wrong; 
and very civilly he would turn his back upon 
the ‘‘wrong ’un,’”? and refuse to have any 
dealings with him. 

The expense of a first-rate public-school edu- 
cation is very great. The official figures for 
board, lodging and tutorial fees vary between five 
hundred and one thousand dollars a year; but 
the extras, the boy’s allowance, his clothes, 
washing, travelling expenses, and so forth, 
swell the bill into a third again of this sum. 
At Eton or Harrow the annual cost of a boy of 
sixteen, inclusive of everything, leaves little 
change out of fifteen hundred dollars. 

Do parents get value received? The writer 
of this paper answers unhesitatingly, ‘‘Yes.’’ 








Wait 
a minute!’’ 
Bailey heard perfectly, as she had 
heard each time the hailing voice had called. 

She knew that Sallie Kennon wanted her to 
stop, but she did not choose to do so. Bailey 
had her own ideas regarding the niceties of 
conduct, and one of these was that it is not nice 
for a girl to shout another’s name on the street. 
She walked on, therefore, and Sallie, behind 
her, continued to call, coming up beside her at 
last, quite breathless and very indignant. 

**Well, of all the mean things!’’ she gasped. 
‘‘Why didn’t you answer, or else wait for 
me??’ 

“It never occurred to me,’’ Bailey retorted, 
‘that one of my friends could be howling after 
me in that fashion.’’ 

“Tf you didn’t want me to keep calling, why 
couldn’t you have waited?’’ demanded Sallie. 

‘*Because in that case you would probably 
have called after me again another time. Now 
1 don’t believe you will.’’ 

Sallie regarded her with narrowed eyes, a 
doubtful little smile just touching her lips. 

‘*No,’’ she said, with slow emphasis. ‘‘An- 
other time I'll try calling you May Winston.’’ 

Bailey was startled, and betrayed the fact. 

‘*What do you mean?’”’ she demanded; and 
Sallie’s faint smile widened. 

‘‘Oh, nothing.’’ 

She turned and walked backward, watching 
Bailey, her smile tinged now with the tiniest 
bit of malice. 

‘*Don’t you sometimes answer when they call 
you May Winston ?’’ she asked. 

‘**T don’t know why I should,’’ was Bailey’s 
answer, given with great dignity; but Sallie 
had noted that first startled look, and was surer 
of her ground now. 

**T don’t know as I do, either !’’ she retorted. 
**T only wondered if you ever do—at Hartwood 
dances, for instance ?’’ 

There was challenge in the teasing voice 
now. Bailey was white, but she met the issue 
defiantly. 

‘*Kither say frankly what you mean, or else 
keep still, Sallie Kennon,’’ she said. 

Now Sallie was not quite ready to speak out. 
She felt pretty sure of her ground, but she was 
not absolutely so. What she knew was that 
May Winston had not gone to Hartwood, 
although another girl correspondent, who had 
gone, spoke in her account of the party, written 
a day or two after the event, of ‘‘Harlow 
Winston’s pretty sister’? whom she had seen 
there. Sallie had written May about the mat- 
ter, but had received only evasive answers. 

But she had seen Bailey Seabright get off the 
northern train one Saturday morning, some ten 
days before, and casting about in her shrewd 
little brain for two and two to put together, she 
had dared to venture her chance shot of this 
morning. 

She stood in some awe, however, of Bailey’s 
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sharp tongue, so she temporized, still watching 
her victim narrowly. 

‘It?s not always best to say exactly what 
you mean,’’ she replied, half-mockingly, ‘‘so 
since you command, I’]] just keep still. One 
thing, though,’’ she added, dropping - back to- 
Bailey’s side as two of the other girls ap- 
proached, ‘‘you can be sure that so long as I 
don’t tell you what I mean, I won’t tell any- 
body else.’’ 

The girls at the Classical had become sadly 
wonted to the estrangement between Bailey 
Seabright and Meta Farnsworth. They were 
not prepared, however, for the intimacy which, 
from that morning, sprang up between two 
girls so unlike as were Bailey and Sallie 
Kennon. 

It was not that Sallie was not a clever and 
interesting girl. She was capable of excellent 
work in school, when she applied herself. She 
was, moreover, both good-natured and willing 
to be of service. 

‘*But she’s not Bailey Seabright’s kind of 
a girl,’? Nan Albro said, in some bewilder- 
ment, as a group of Bailey’s former intimates 
talked the matter over. 

They seldom had an opportunity to speak 
thus plainly nowadays, for Meta Farnsworth 
was usually with them; but on this afternoon 
she had gone home early to take her music 
lesson. 

‘‘Bailey Seabright’s kind of a girl?” It 
was Mabel Gooding who echoed Nan’s phrase. 
“‘l’m puzzled to know what Bailey’s kind is 
lately. She isn’t any kind of a Bailey we’ve 
ever known before.’’ 

‘*That’s the truth,’’ assented Arlie Loveridge. 
** She has changed absolutely. Do you know 
she wants to go away to boarding-school next 
year ?”” 

‘‘No. Did she tell you so?”’ 

‘*No. It was Sallie.’’ 

““H’m!’? Nan sniffed. ‘‘She’d better go, 
then, and take her pet tame Sallie with her. 
She doesn’t seem to want us any more.’’ 

“*T don’t see what she sees in Sallie to like,’ 
Mabel said, returning to the subject. ‘‘She 
never used to care for that crowd.’’ 

As a matter of fact, it was not liking, but 
fear, that kept Bailey so much in Sallie Ken- 
non’s company. Sallie constantly sought her, 
and Bailey did not dare to decline the uncon- 
genial companionship. 

For it was uncongenial. Neither Sallie nor 
the circle into which she sought to draw her 
new friend cared much for the things dearest to 
Bailey’s heart. They frankly hated basket- 
ball, for instance, and although Sallie herself 
did play tennis after a fashion, the others pro- 
fessed to find ita bore. They talked more about 
dress than about anything else, unless it might 
be boys. 

It seemed to Bailey that they always pro- 
nounced that word with a capital B. She was 
not accustomed to that. Among her own friends 








boys had been chiefly the other girls’ brothers, 
and were accepted as good comrades on that 
footing. Bailey liked Hal Farnsworth, for 
example, although he always beat her at tennis. 
He frankly acknowledged, however, that he had 
to work hard to do it. Arthur Haskell, on the 
other hand, played with ostentatious careless- 
ness, and always let her beat, while making 
her feel by his manner that he was giving her 
the game because she was a girl. She hated 
him for that. 

Arthur Haskell was a stranger in Centre 
Orton. He wus one of Sallie’s friends, a Har- 
vard freshman, Sallie informed Bailey with an 
air of great importance. The fact was that he 
had failed badly in his work, and his father, 
who had spent his own boyhood in Centre 
Orton, had sent him up there to study and 
make up heavy conditions. He thought the 
place was so quiet that the boy could not get 
into any mischief. ‘ 

The school year at the Classical was about 
over. Most of the graduates that year were 
boarding-school pupils, who were in none of 
the life of the town, but the lower classes were 
interested, nevertheless, in the activities of the 
last days. 

Only Bailey seemed not to care. She took 
her examinations in a perfunctory way. She 
could hardly have failed, had she tried, for her 
school work was always good, but, could she 
have known it, her showing was a sad disap- 
pointment to her teachers. 

The unnatural strain she was under was 
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SHE HALTED, LOOKING AT HIM 


telling upon her, and her father had grown 
anxious over her wan face and apathetic 
manner. 

“T want you to get outdoors more,’’ he said, 
every day or two. ‘‘Make a point of riding 
every day.’’ 

“‘T want to go away, father,’’ she replied. 
“TI want to go away this summer, and next 
year I want to go to boarding-school. I hate 
Centre Orton !’’ 

At this unexpected outburst, Doctor Sea- 
bright looked at her in surprise. 

“‘T think it might do you good to go to the 
seashore,’’ he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘We’ll see 
about that later. But,’’ he added, as he turned 
toward his waiting carriage, ‘‘you’ll have to 
get up more energy and a better color if you 
want me to let you go away to school. You go 
off for a good ride, Bailey.’’ 

So Bailey took long rides alone on Nicker, 
her clever little pony. As Sallie and her friends 
did not ride, this was one way of escape from 
too much of their society. Miss Carver had 
bought Vesta a pony, and Meta and Nan Albro 
were teaching her to ride. 

Bailey sometimes saw them, but she had so 
persistently refused to join them that they no 
longer asked her. 

She caught sight of them, just starting out, 
one day in the first week of vacation, and turned 
aside down a little-travelled road to avoid them. 
The West Ridge road was hardly more than a 
lane, leading by big wood-lots and old fields 
to Lower Orton, where no one ever went for 
pleasure. 

On this day Bailey was in no mood for exer- 
cise. She rode slowly down the old lane, and 
a mile or more from town turned aside where a 
huge elm stood sentinel at the entrance to a 
wood. 

The reins lay upon Nicker’s neck, and he 
fell to cropping the grass. Bailey slipped from 
the saddle and sat down under the big elm, 
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keeping the bridle-reins in her hand. She was 
angry and unhappy, and gave herself up to 
bitter reflections. 

‘“‘Why should I care who my companions 
are?’’? she asked herself. ‘‘Friendship does 
not last. Nan and Meta have gone off for the 
first new face. When some one else comes, 
Sallie and her set will go and let me alone.’’ 
She would not listen to the little inner voice 
that tried to show her how foolish was her 
reasoning. Instead, she stroked the soft nose 
of her pony, which was thrust inquiringly 
against her face. 

‘*Nicker,”’ she said, ‘‘you’re the only thing 
I’ve got in the whole wide world that really 
loves me. I wish I could get on your back and 
run clear to the other end of creation.’’ 

She felt very pitiful as she said this, and 
reflected that if only she could speak, ‘‘if she 
could be so base,’’ was the way she put it to 
herself, there were people whom she could 
make see Miss Carver and Vesta in a different 
light. 

‘*They might not think they were so ver) 
wonderful, after all, if they knew what | 
know, Nicker,’’ she whispered. 

Nicker did not respond. He held his head 
very still, his ears pricked forward, his atten- 
tion directed toward something in the under- 
brush. 

‘*What do you see, old boy?’’ Bailey asked, 
noting his absorption. 

Then she, too, stared intently, her heart 
beating quick and hard; for she was looking 
straight into the eyes of 
a man huddled in the 
underbrush a dozen feet 
away. 

She was on her feet 
in an instant, and 
sprang to the saddle. 

‘“*You needn’t be 
frightened !’? the man 
called, quickly. ‘I’m 
hurt, and can’t stir !’’ 

She halted, looking at 
him sharply. His face 
was white and drawn, 
and he set his teeth 
sharply together, as if 
in pain. Bailey was 
in the saddle now, and 
the thought that she 
could flee increased hei 
courage. 

*‘*How are you 
hurt?’’ she asked. 
“Can you move? Can 
I help you? I could 
send help, you know. 
My father is a doctor.’’ 

The man gave a sharp 
ery. ‘‘Don’t you send 
anybody,’’ he half- 
whispered. ‘‘Don’t you 
dare send anybody.’’ 
Then, as if fearful of 
offending her, he spoke 
more mildly. 

“*T don’t want an) 
one coming round me,’’ 
he explained ; and then, 
with some curiosity, 
he asked, ‘‘Is Doctor 
Seabright your fa- 
ther ?”’ 

‘*Do you know 

‘Then why don’t 
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him?’’ Bailey demanded. 
you want to see him?’’ 

‘*I don’t’ want to see any one,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘I’m up here on business of my own. 
1 ain’t going to hurt any one, but—well, | 
used to know most every one round here.’’ 
This he said in a conciliatory tone. ‘‘ But 
the truth is, I’ve been—well, confounded!) 
unlucky in my life, and I don’t want them tu 
see me.’ 

There was a red spot in each pale cheek now. 
Bailey had never seen a man so pale. His 
long, thin hands were very white, too; he must 
have been ill. She wondered what she ougiit 
to do. 

‘*There’s some one at the Carver pla 
now, isn’t there?’”’ The man interrupted lh: 
consideration with the query. 

‘‘Why, yes, Miss Carver has come hon 
and her niece. Did you know them, too?’’ 

The man scowled, as if in great pain. 

**Yes,’’ he said. ‘‘Confound it! I’ve turne: 
my ankle—back in the woods there. I don’t 
need any help, though. But I’ve got to lie he: 
till dark, and then get away.’’ 

‘But you cannot get away if you can 
walk.’’ 

“T’ll be all right,’? was the reply. 
know a place I can get to, and lay up till I’ 
well.’’ 

How well he seemed to know the neighbo 
hood! Bailey wondered who he could | 
Meanwhile the man was regarding her wit 
keen scrutiny. Evidently there was somethil 
on his mind. 

“You mustn’t think I am here for mischief,’ 
he said, quietly. 

He had a pleasant voice, and spoke with : 
good accent. Bailey began to realize thi 
although his clothes were stained and torn fro! 
crawling in the brush, he was not a roug! 
looking man. 

‘‘But why are you hiding like this,” s! 




















asked, a little timidly, ‘‘if everything is all 
right ?”’ 

‘‘Because, as I said before, I do not want 
any of my old acquaintances to see me. When 
a man’s been unlucky he doesn’t, you know. 
But I have come here because I have a perfect 
right to come. I’m going where I have a 
perfect right to be, if I wanted to, which I 
don’t. An unlucky man can’t care even for 
his own old home.’’ 

He spoke so sadly that Bailey felt sorry for 
him. 
‘‘I wish I could do something for you,’’ she 
said. ‘‘But if I cannot, I shall have to go 
home now.”’ 

The man glanced at her again, and a look of 
cunning came into his eyes. 

**You could do one thing for me,’’ he said. 

‘*What is that?’’ 

**Will you swear not to tell?’’ 

‘I will promise not to tell, if I undertake 
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aN August noon was broiling the 
A suburbs of a northern New York 
city. A slender man, cased from 
crown to heel in blue drilling, with only his 
face exposed, stood in a small brick building 
with six other anxious men. Before them 
rose a brick wall, from which gaped a 
double row of black oven mouths, four above 
and five beneath, each fifteen inches wide 
and a foot high, and shaped like a capital 
D resting on its flat side. From the third 
upper opening hung a small rope, which 
twitched uneasily, as if somebody were 
plucking at its other end. 

‘‘Try him again!’’ commanded a stout, 
prosperous-looking person in tall hat and 
frock coat. 

Three workmen grasped the rope; the 
others leaned forward with painful interest. 
The line tightened. 

A choking yell within trailed off into a 
smothered bawling in Canadian-French, 
mingled with a drumming of heels against 
cast iron. The men dropped the rope. 
Sweat-beads, not of weariness, but of sym- 
pathy, dewed their faces. A discouraged 
silence fell. ‘‘No use; he’s stuck too tight,’’ 
decided a man in a gray suit. 

‘“*But we must get him out somehow. The 
town can’t do without light,’’ protested the 
first speaker. 

They stood in the retort-house of the city 
gas-plant. Since Thursday the employés had 
noticed a leakage of ‘‘dirty gas,’’ as distinct 
from ‘‘serub gas,’’ which has passed through 
the purifier, or ‘‘scrubber.’’ At midnight Sat- 
urday, therefore, the fires were drawn, and after 
the retorts had cooled sufficiently, Pierre Dufon- 
taine, in overalls and jumper, had started to 
crawl through to the back connection to detect 
the leak. 

Pierre was fairly plump. He soon found the 
cast-iron shaft, a foot high and but little wider, 
a decidedly tight fit. The heat sent the blood 
to his head. The stark blackness in front 
frightened him. 

A little more than half-way through the 
twelve-foot tunnel he became panic-stricken, 
and tried to back out. His jumper bunched 
tightly under his armpits and caught against 
the fire-roughened sides, alarm made him swell 
like a frog, and he stuck hard and fast, unable 
to move an inch either forward or back. Crazed 
with fear, he began to kick and scream. 

One arm stretched straight ahead; the other 
extended in the opposite direction, jammed be- 
tween his body and the side of the retort. His 
fellow workmen pushed a hoe against his soles, 
but failed to budge him. They looped a noose 
round his ankles; but the harder they pulled, 
the tighter the jumper wedged about the unlucky 
Pierre. 

He was in a bad fix. As his heels pointed 
out, he could not be fed or given water. To 
tear down the wall would take days; and even 
then, as the retort was three-fourths of an inch 
thick, any attempt to sledge it apart would 
burst the prisoner’s ear-drums, if it did not kill 
him outright. Before that he would undoubtedly 
go mad. 

Nothing more could be done from the outside. 
Somebody must be found, able and willing to 
crawl through another retort into the back con- 
nection, there to attempt Dufontaine’s release. 

So Superintendent Martin Neal had summoned 
President Ashley Robertson, and also Peter 
Carrick, a Scotch boiler inspector, used to all 
sorts of tight places. To him Robertson now 
turned. 

“Mr. Carrick,’’ he appealed, ‘‘can’t you get 
him out?’’ . 

“‘’m here for that,’’ quietly answered the 
man in blue drilling. 

Standing before the first upper opening, head 
on right shoulder to protect his face from the 
rough iron, he pushed in his right arm, préssing 
his left hand flat on his thigh. His body was 
soon half inside the retort. 

“Lift me by the ankles,”’ said he, stiffening 
himself. A workman raised him, and shoved 
him farther in, As soon as his heels were 
inside, the man pressed a hoe against his soles. 
Carrick wriggled along, until at last his fingers 
touched the end. Soon head and shoulders 
emerged in pitch-darkness. 

Bending so as not to butt the opposite wall, 
he tipped face down, and dropped his hands 
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it,’’ Bailey said, proudly. ‘‘That will do just 
as well.’’ 

**Yes, I guess it will.’”’ 
scrutinizing look. 
“it’s this way. 
by mail. To tell you the honest truth, it’s a 
picture, just a little flat thing. It will come 
addressed to John Smith, and I’ve got a lock- 
box at the post-office. Had it taken on purpose. 
I could have gone after dark to get it when it 
comes, but now I’ve got hurt, I’m afraid I 
can’t. And I’ve got no one I can trust to 
send.’’ 

‘It can stay in the box till you can go,”’ 
Bailey suggested. 

‘‘No, that’s it. I want that picture mighty 
bad. I want to give it to somebody.’’ This 
he said with a little grimace, it may have been 
of pain. ‘‘Hang this ankle!’’ he muttered. 

‘**Look here,’”’? he went on, after a pause, ‘‘if 
I give you my word of honor that that’s nothing 


This with another 
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‘*Well,’? the man went on, | 
I’m expecting a little package | 





but a picture, and that it’s truly my own, would | 
behind it, and you slip the package into it. I'll 
| be on the lookout. 


you get it out of the office for me?’”’ 

‘*How could 1’? Bailey asked. 

“T’ll give you the key to the box. You see 
I’m willing to trust you,’’ he added, ingratia- 
tingly. 

‘*What could I do with it?’’ 

The asked-for service seemed to Bailey a 
reasonable one, and an idea had dawned in her | 
mind that made her willing to do it for this 
stranger who was not a stranger, after all, if 
what he said was true. Who could it be, the 
wild thought hammered at her brain, who 
knew her father, who knew Miss Carver, who 
spoke so sadly of his old home? She scarcely 
dared look at the man again lest he should see 
the recognition in her eyes. 

“T’ll get it for you,’’ she said, quickly, ‘‘if 
you tell me what to do with it.’’ 

He pondered a moment. 








‘*There’s a flat stone here under this bush,’’ 
& 





HE BURST SAFELY INTO THE LIGHT, SOOTY, WILD-EYED, BREATHLESS. 
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into four or five inches of 
soot on the floor. A moment 
later he stood upright in the back connection, 
sixteen feet long, two feet wide and six feet 
high. 

After choking and strangling a little in the 
sooty, gassy atmosphere, his smarting eyes saw 
dimly through the semigloom, and he felt along 
to the retort confining Dufontaine. The latter 
gave a glad cry when Carrick spoke. 

‘‘Water! Water!’’ he begged, hoarsely. 

Carrick had the men outside push through 
another retort a board bearing a pitcher and a 
short rubber tube. 

The Frenchman was clawing the iron only 
a few inches from the end. Careful to avoid 
the wildly flying fingers, Carrick managed to 
get the tube end into the prisoner’s parched 
and sooty mouth. He gulped the water eagerly. 
Then the inspector began to soothe and reassure 
him. 

Pierre was hysterical. He groaned, mumbled, 
blubbered, complained of his head, begged to 
be taken out. He clutched at Carrick, but the 
latter prudently kept out of reach. After ten 
minutes the Scotchman judged it safe to begin 
work. 

Grasping Dufontaine’s wrist with his left 

hand, he thrust his head and right arm cau- 
tiously into the retort, and tried to pull down 
the jumper rolled up under the Frenchman’s 
arms. 
So tightly was the garment bunched that he 
had to slash it in pieces with his knife. Finally 
he got it smooth. Dufontaine became quieter 
as the pressure lessened. 

Telling the men outside to make ready, the 
inspector took tight hold of Pierre’s wrist. At 
a given signal he pulled with both hands, 
while those at the other end pushed against 
the prisoner’s feet. Pierre grew stiff and ex- 
cited, but finally they managed to start him. 
Once in motion, it was only a few seconds 
before he popped head first into the back con- 
nection. 

Carrick was elated. He had felt that the 
hardest part of his task would be to get the 
Frenchman into the connection. Once there, 
it seemed comparatively easy to start him back 
through one of the retorts. But now the in- 
spector got three unpleasant surprises. 

The first came when Dufontaine burst into 
wild and uproarious laughter: 

‘*Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho!’ 

It is generally more pleasant to hear a man 
laugh than to hear him cry; but in this case 
Carrick did not find it so. Had the Frenchman 
| collapsed, or even shed tears, it would have 

been nothing strange. But his laughter sug- 
| gested a violin string that had been strained 
too far. 

Suddenly his mood changed; his laughter 
| ceased; his teeth clicked together; he panted 
| and shuddered. Carrick touched his hand. It 





IN A GAS RETORT 
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| with a man on the crumbling edge of insanity 


| self-control totter at the thought of what might 











was moist with fright. The 
inspector talked to him reas- 
suringly, untied the rope from his ankle and 
tried to fasten it under his arms. 

Surprise number two! Dufontaine flatly re- 
fused to allow the rope to be tied about him. 
The mere idea both frightened and enraged 
him. 

“IT can’t get through!’’ he shrieked. 
never go into one of those holes again !’’ 

Carrick spent several minutes in calming him. 
He argued and coaxed, but the Frenchman was 
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immovable. Then the inspector started to 
enter a retort to show how easy it was. He | 
got in as far as his hips when he received | 
the third and most unpleasant surprise of all. | 
A grip like the tentacle of a devil-fish closed 
about his ankle and swept him back into the 
connection. 

**No, you don’t, petit homme !’’ yelled Du- 
fontaine. ‘‘Come back here! I can’t get out, 
and you sha’n’t leave me alone! We’ll wait 
in here together until they take down the brick- 
work.’”’ 

The situation was decidedly unpleasant. Du- 
fontaine was a rather large man, Carrick a 
small one. Besides, the former, fear-maddened, 
had double his ordinary strength. 

It was a hard problem for the inspector. To 
remain in the retort was out of the question, for 
it would take days to tear down its three-foot 
brick walls, laid in cement and reénforced with 
iron bars. 

Meanwhile the entire city would be cut off 
from its gas supply. Besides, Carrick was 
needed in Buffalo the next morning to inspect 
the boilers of a big soap factory, working over- 
time to fill rush orders, with every hour worth 
hundreds of dollars. 

Last and worst of all, confinement for two 
or three days in that cramped, sooty cavern 
was fearful to think of. Carrick felt his own 
happen. 

For about ten seconds he wished he had never 
crawled through the retort ; then he pulled him- 





self together. 

He must not let Dufontaine know that he 
was frightened. It was to be a battle of wits 
between the two—cool, sane shrewdness against 
insane cunning. 

Carrick pondered, leaning against the brick- 
work. The only road to liberty lay through 
those straight, narrow twelve-foot tubes. 
Meanwhile Dufontaine chuckled and mumbled, | 
gabbling in Canadian-French patois. Occasion- 
ally he burst out laughing and singing. At last 
the inspector began his work in good earnest. | 

For fifteen minutes he reasoned, argued, | 
coaxed. Finally he was allowed to creep part 
way into the retort. Dufontaine kept hold of 
his ankles, however, and the farther he got in, 
the tighter grew his grip. At last he dragged 
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he finally replied. ‘‘I’1l scoop out a little hollow 
lt ought to come along in a 
few days now.’’ 

He took a key from an inner pocket and tossed 
it up to her. 

**That’s good !’’ he exclaimed, as she caught 
it deftly. 

‘*The box is number sixty. Don’t you forget 
the name, John R. Smith,’’—this with a faint 
smile,—‘‘and don’t send any one to help me, 
I’ll get where I'll be all right soon as it’s 
dark.’’ 

He closed his eyes and lay back, white and 
tired. 

‘*Better go along now,’’ he said, ‘‘or your 
folks will be worried.’’ 

He nodded, and Bailey rode away, the little 
key held fast in one hand, and a tumult of 
excited thought surging through her brain. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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him back. Carrick began coaxing again. 
*‘Oh, just try it, try it!’’ he urged. 

Dufontaine finally allowed the rope to be 
tied under his arms. After considerable 
persuasion he thrust his head and shoul- 
ders into the retort; but he was very nerv- 
ous and suspicious. By accident Carrick 
brushed against him. 

**Don’t touch me!” 
Frenchman, angrily. 

“I’m not touching you,’’ Carrick reas- 
sured him. 

Dufontaine drew back, and it was several 
minutes before he could be persuaded to 
try again. This time he went in as far as 
his chest. The inspector dropped his hand 
lightly on Dufontaine’s shoulder. The latter 
whipped out in a hurry. 

“Didn’t I tell you to keep your hands 
off me?’’ he snarled, angrily. The faint 
light from one of the retorts shone on his 
sooty face and glaring eyes as he came at 
Carrick. 

Inan instant his hands were locked round 
the inspector’s throat and his nails sank 
deep into the flesh. He rapped Carrick’s 

head two or three times against the bricks, 
until the inspector saw stars; then he hurled 
him away to the other end of the connection. 
The fit passed; Dufontaine stood limp and 
trembling, shuddering, and mumbling to him- 
self. 

It had taken all the Secotchman’s self-control 
to remain passive in his assailant’s hands, and 
not to resist or strike back. A strong sense of 
the peril of grappling with a madman in that 
narrow space restrained him. 

When he was sure the fit was over, he treated 
Dufontaine’s act as a joke. The latter was still 
in an ugly mood. Carrick wheedled, jested, 
and told funny stories, until he made the French- 
man laugh with him. 

Robertson, outside the retort, was becoming 
impatient at the long delay. Snatches of con- 
versation and laughter drifted out to him. He 
could not understand why something definite 
was not being done. 

‘*Tell us the joke, so that we can laugh, too!’’ 
shouted he, rather sarcastically. ‘‘Are you 
going to stay in there all day ?’’ 

Carrick, of course, could not explain, so he 
returned an evasive reply. 

‘*We’re coming out before long,’’ said he. 
Then, having got Dufontaine in good humor, 
he renewed his efforts. 

A long session of gentle coaxing, and the 
Frenchman went in as far as his waist. Carrick 
would have liked to have him go farther, but 
he did not dare to press him, as he feared he 
might refuse to enter at all. 

The next time, the inspector determined, 
should be the last. It had taken no small 
amount of nervous energy to reason with the 
half-crazed man. The strain was beginning to 
tell upon him. He feared that if he lost his 
own self-possession he would not be able to 
influence Dufontaine. The soot and gloom of 
the retort, the tons of prisoning brick and iron 
weighed down his spirit. 

After considerable urging he succeeded in 
getting his companion in as far as his hips. 

Now was the time. Of his own accord Du- 
fontaine would never go any farther. The only 
way was to take him by surprise. Carrick 
crouched against the bricks, gripped the French- 
man’s ankles strongly and suddenly, and 
whipped his feet off the floor. 

**Now pull !’’ he shouted. 

The rope jerked straight as three strong, ex- 
cited men swayed upon it. Dufontaine’s ankles 
snapped ahead out of Carrick’s hands, and the 
inspector’s face came up hard against the wall. 
The Frenchman had no chance to struggle. 
With one long-drawn, smothered yell, he shot 
through like a greased pig. The rough sides 
tore his clothing, but could not arrest his prog- 
ress. 

A moment more, and with skin rubbed off 
hands, knees, elbows and head, he burst safely 
into the light, sooty, wild-eyed, breathless, 
almost fainting from relief. 

Carrick, the strain over, leaned against the 
brickwork for a few minutes, weak and trem- 
bling. Then the men outside pushed in a rope. 
Taking hold of a loop in its end, he came easily 
out through the same shaft that had almost 
proved the undoing of Dufontaine. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


N* one of the fifty thousand depositors in 
thirteen banks and trust companies which 
closed their doors in the panic last fall will lose | 
a dollar. Banking institutions in the United | 
States are evidently conducted on pretty sound | 
business principles. —__ | 


|" is no organ of monopolists but an agricul- 
tural paper which declares that the high 
price of meat is due, not to any trust, but to 
the demands of young married women, who, 
dreading the hackneyed jokes about the culi- 
nery attempts of novices, have taken to serving 
their husbands with steaks, ‘‘which anybody 
can cook.’’ me 
[Pteeiegnentte~ent common people—should 
be interested to compare the portraits of Ad- 
miral Lord Charles Beresford, commander-in- 
chief of the British Channel Fleet, Admiral Sir 
John Fisher, First Sea Lord, and Admiral 
Robley D. Evans of the American navy. The 
faces are all of the same type: square, keen, 
corners of the mouth down, eyes dead ahead— 
the face cleared for action, as somebody said 
after looking at a portrait of Admiral Evans. 
eports from.the Panama Canal continue to 
show a surprisingly rapid rate of progress. 
More than three times as much earth was ex- 
cavated in June and July of this year as was 
dug out in the corresponding months of last 
year, and the rainy season, which it was 
thought would check the work, has had prac- 
tically no effect. At the present rate of three 
million cubic yards a month it will not take 
long to excavate a hundred million cubic yards. 
Reports of a great decrease in the death-rate 
among babies this year come from New 
York City; yet it has been a trying summer. 
The lives saved are the fruits of the labors of the 
‘Tenement-House Commission, the City Health 
Department and the warfare of the Merchants’ 
Association Committee against the house-fly. 
We are learning slowly that the protection of 
life, which government regards as its business, 
means protection against the murderous armies 
of germs that live in the predaceous empire of 
dirt. 


eretofore elections in Cuba have been the 

signal for disorder and revolutionary out- 
breaks. ‘I'he recent elections were as peaceful 
as a contest for selectman in a New England 
town. ‘The new electoral law which provides 
for non-partizan electoral boards was tried for 
the first time, and it proved to be a good polit- 
ical device. But the real reason for the un- 
precedented good order of the elections is to be 
found in the temper of the Cuban people. They 
are learning, if not to govern themselves, at 
least not to make a riot of government, espe- 
cially when American troops are ready to 
suppress disorder. 


Byrne Ohio, is said to have fewer bad boys 
than any other city in America. A writer 
in the World’s Work gives the reason in his 
account of the juvenile organization established 
there by a wise philanthropist. He organized 
the boys into drum corps and athletic teams, 
provided the uniforms and equipment, and then 
made it a condition of remaining in the organ- 
ization that the members refrain from bad talk, 
alcohol, tobacco and gambling. Almost any 
boy will give up a harmful habit for a harm- 
less one if the harmless one is made attractive. 
And the Toledo boys are not different essen- 
tially from human beings elsewhere. 

hat readiness in an emergency which made 

the New Englanders the wonder of the 
world has not been entirely lost in these latter 
days. A Connecticut farmer has recently exhib- 
ited it. The man found four boys stealing his 
early apples, and gave chase to them. He was 
handicapped, however, by the loss of a leg,—he 
left it on the battle-field at Antietam,—and had 
to get along with a wooden substitute. When 
he was about to reach out and seize one of the 
running boys by the shoulder, his wooden leg 
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_| posed there would be any. 
| spokesman, ‘‘have you forgotten that it is the 
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two. ‘lhe boys stopped to jeer him; but he took 
a string from his pocket, and spliced the broken 
leg so quickly that he was up again and at 
them before they realized what had happened. 
He caught the boy he was after, and the others 
surrendered. There are several morals to this 
tale, but the most obvious one is that men with 
wooden legs ought always to carry string in 
their pockets to be provided against accidents. 
re foreign-born American citizens more pa- 
triotic than the native-born? An ex-mayor 
of Detroit thinks that some of them, at least, 
are. In speaking of the matter to a friend 
recently, he recalled a visit from a delegation 


‘| of Poles a few days before December 14, 1899. 


They asked what program the city had ar- 
ranged for the day. The mayor told them that 
he had heard of none, and asked why they sup- 
‘*‘Why,’’ said the 


centennial of the death of Washington?’’ The 
mayor had forgotten, but he attended the meet- 
ing which the Poles themselves held, and lis- 
tened to an intelligent and deeply reverential 
address on the life of Washington. 
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THE WEALTH THAT LASTS. 


The gold of our hearts still we give, 
Yet are never the poorer. 
Charlotte Porter. 
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THE BETTERMENT OF FARM LIFE. 


resident Roosevelt has appointed a com- 
Pp mission of five men to report on methods 

of improving the social conditions of farm 
life. Next to the conservation of national 
resources, he regards the well-being of the 
farmer as the chief problem before the nation. 
On the man who gives us the materials for 
clothes and food the entire nation depends. 
Through him society is rooted in the land. 

Many of the great economic improvements in 
late years have been directed to the betterment 
of farming. The Department of Agriculture 
has been working to increase the productivity 
of the land, to instruct farmers in the best 
methods of cultivation. All the development 
of irrigation, the establishment of rural postal 
delivery, the improvement of waterways and 
railroads over which the product of the land is 
sent to the cities, the good roads movement, 
the creation of state agricultural colleges, the 
regeneration of the district-school system, have 
tended to make farming more prosperous and 
the farmer healthier and better instructed. 

But most of this work has dealt in land and 
crops and tools and roads; it has in large 
measure missed the human being. The Presi- 
dent’s most inspiring idea, his most statesman- 
like motive, is the belief that it is the man that 
counts. We must help and improve human 
beings. We must make farm life so attractive 
that the best strength of the nation will live it. 
At present the brilliant prizes of life seem to 
lie in the city, and too many capable boys are 
tempted away from the soil. 

To bring to the farm the essential comforts 
and intellectual interests of the cities, to give 
farm boy and farm girl every chance for self- 
improvement, to secure to the farmer his proper 
share of the profit of his labor, to make life in 
the country most worth living—this is the prob- 
lem the solution of which will strengthen the 
foundations of national prosperity. 

Measures to be considered by the commission 
are the establishment of postal savings-banks, 
the creation of rural parcel-post, by which the 
farmer may more easily get the products of 
manufacture, the increase of ‘‘codperation be- 
tween farmers for buying, selling and borrow- 
ing,’’ and the ‘‘better adaptation of rural 
schools to the training of children for life on 


the farm.”’ 
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CONSTITUTIONS. 


o one can tell yet how enduring the 
N changes in Turkey are likely to be. Ap- 

parently the Young Turkish party is in 
control, a constitutional government has been 
established, and Armenia and the Balkan prov- 
inces are represented in the cabinet. The new 
Turkish government may be as unstable as that 
of 1876, when the Sultan, at the beginning of 
his reign, threatened by revolt in the Balkans 
and war with Russia, decreed a constitution. 
The first parliament lasted eleven months, and 
had no successor until now. 

The movement of the peoples of the earth 
toward self-government has been marked in the 
last decade by an epidemic of constitutions. 
Russia, Persia, now Turkey, and presently 
China, are exchanging ancient autocracy for 
democratic forms of government. It should be 
remembered, however, that constitutions and 
parliaments are only the tools of government. 
The possession of them does not insure their 
use, 

A working constitution is the result of self- 
government, and not its cause. What the Eng- 
lish call their constitution is only a collection 
of habitual ways of living and thinking. The 
American Constitution, a formal document, does 
not guarantee liberty to Americans; indeed, it 
expresses .only in the barest outline a method 
by which liberty may be secured. And it is 





went down a hole in the ground and broke in 


only waste paper unless the words written on 








it are made real from day to day in the lives of 
the people. 

It is true, however, that a constitution which 
has lasted a long time is a real thing, for it 
would disappear if it were not the sign of 
an actual condition of government. Moreover, 
its existence is a constant inspiration to the 
possessor to keep it in use. It does make for 
liberty to put the constitution in the hands of 
the citizen and have him learn it by heart. If 
a generation of Turks commit their constitution 
to memory, like a national song, the next 
generation will learn to live by it. 
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PIONEERS. 


Time rewards each pioneer 
Who clears a higher path for man. 
Selected. 
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HUGGING THE BABY. 

ome years ago a physician wrote a pamph- 
S let entitled, ‘‘Emotional Prodigality,’’ in 
which he enumerated the ills of mind and 
body likely to follow the demonstrative affection 
bestowed on babies, and entreated a calm repres- 
sion of the mother’s love and the father’s jey 
where the infant was concerned. The warning 
of the doctor has been repeated and emphasized, 
until to-day, in some homes, it is as bad form to 
hug or kiss the baby as it is to smash the china. 

A mother full of the new theory forbids any 
one to speak to her baby, much less to play 
with him. Such a mother explained to a witty 
friend that she wished her small son to be ‘‘a 
perfect animal.’’ 

‘‘That is all very well, my dear lady,’’ 
replied the friend; ‘*but you are at present 
contriving for him to become a perfect vege- 
table !’’ 

Somewhere between the overexcitement of 
an emotional devotion and the overrepression 
of such pseudo-science there lies the happy 
middle ground of loving welcome for the new- 
comers to the world. They will find it cool 
and silent soon enough. Let them find it 
warm and tender at first. 

One who watches an Italian mother knows 
where the great painters found their models for 
‘*Madonna and Child.’”’ Devotion, repose, 
comprehension, needing no translation in word 
or gesture—these one sees in lovely living -pic- 
tures all over sunny Italy. 

Perhaps the nervous American mothers may 
learn from the languorous Southern women. 
At any rate, they must preserve the world-old 
fashion of hugging the baby! 
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THE ‘‘ THIRD” PARTIES. 


he presidential contest is between the can- 
i; didates of the Democrats and the Repub- 

licans, yet votes will be cast in November 
for the nominees of at least five other parties. 
There were only six tickets in the field four 
years ago: the Populist, Prohibitionist, Social- 
ist and Socialist Labor, besides those of the two 
great parties. Each of these ‘‘third’’ parties 
has named a ticket this year, and, in addition, 
the Independence party has entered national 
politics for the first time with candidates for 
the presidency and the vice-presidency. 

No one can tell in advance how many votes 
will be polled for the presidential electors of 
these five parties. The total popular vote in 
the last presidential election was about thirteen 
and a half millions, and all but about eight 
hundred thousand ballots were cast for the 
Democratic and Republican candidates. More 
than one-half of this eight hundred thousand 
were for the electors pledged to vote for Eugene 
V. Debs, the Socialist candidate. The Prohi- 
bitionists polled two hundred and fifty thousand 
votes, and the Populists less than a hundred 
and twenty thousand. 

The Populists have figured in every national 
election since 1892, when their candidate re- 
ceived more than a million votes. In 1896 and 
1900 they indorsed the Democratic candidate. 
The Prohibitionists have had a longer party life, 
as their first presidential nomination was made 
in 1876, although, as the Temperance party, they 
had a candidate in 1872. 

No one of the five ‘‘third’’ party candidates for 
the presidency expects to be elected this year. 
They have accepted the nominations and are 
conducting a campaign as a protest against the 
policies of the older parties. They hope, in the 
course of time, to persuade the voters to come 
to their way of thinking, or to compel the older 
parties, by the pressure of public sentiment, to 
adopt the policies which they urge. 
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THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


wice within a short time the Rt. Rev. 
T Charles H. Brent, Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of the Philippine Islands, has put 
away the opportunity to succeed the late Bishop 
Satterlee as the head of the diocese of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. Although in such 
a state of health that he was obliged to seek the 
opinion of a medical specialist as to whether or 
not he could return to the islands, he waited 
only for the decision of the doctors before he 
announced his determination to go back. 
It would be hard to find two fields of work 
which offer greater contrasts than Washington 
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and the Philippines. In one is everything 
which appeals to the senses or ministers to the 
comfort of a man of taste and cultivation; in 
the other, the feeling of isolation which comes 
from the remoteness, the separation from old 
friends, the crudities of a new land, the hard- 
ships of the frontier, and, above all, a climate 
trying to white men and not devoid of danger. 

Bishop Brent’s choice is only one of the 
latest illustrations of the vitality of the Chris- 
tian religion. He goes back to the Philippines 
because he feels that the work there is a divine 
mission—a duty laid upon him personally by 
the Master. It is the same spirit which sent 
the disciples upon their errands, and drew the 
apostles from city to city, and has pushed and 
is still pushing the missionaries to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. Men talk about the ‘‘de- 
cline’’ and the ‘‘decadence’’ of religion, but the 
religious spirit is still the most virile and vital 
and indomitable thing in all the world. 

The good that men of the type of Bishop 
Brent can accomplish in the Philippines is 
incalculable. The influence upon the Filipinos 
themselves is only a part of it. More impor- 
tant, probably, is the chance to touch the lives 
of the heterogeneous mass of white men which 
changes so constantly, and which, by virtue of 
the peculiar temptations and the great respon- 
sibilities, is potent alike for good or for evil, 
according as it is influenced and directed. 
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COMPENSATION. 


or a day or two after Count Zeppelin lost 

his balloon, he seemed to be one of the 

most unfortunate men in the world. In 
advanced years, he had climbed the hill of 
success only to be plunged to the bottom; his 
struggle had used up his fortune and half his 
life. 

Then suddenly, as suddenly as the disaster 
had come, encouragement and money from the 
German government and people swept him to 
his feet again. As he telegraphed to the 
Emperor, grief had been turned into joy. He 
was in better position than ever before to carry 
on his work. 

In his essay on ‘‘Compensation,’? Emerson 
almost proves the evil of the world non-existent. 
His triumphant optimism which declares that 
ill is balanced by good seems to those who pre- 
tend to face facts almost too blandly philo- 
sophic. 

Yet when human nature is the power that 
makes the adjustment, the real facts of life fur- 
nish abundant proof of the effort of the world 
to equalize sorrow with sympathy, hard luck 
with practical generosity. 

An old lady who, a few months ago, lost by 
fire the home in which she had lived all her life, 
and which had held treasures that could not be 
replaced, said that she had never known till then 
how good the world was. Not only did her 
family give her more money than she needed 
and surround her with comforts which she had 
never before enjoyed, but acquaintances who 
had dropped out of her life rallied to her side 
with affection. She received so many delight- 
ful invitations that she said she would need no 
home for the rest of her life if she accepted 
half of them. 

Hard luck often remains hard luck when it is 
hidden, when the individual has to find com- 
pensation in himself; but if misfortune is 
made known to humanity, especially if it is 
presented suddenly and dramatically, as in Count 
Zeppelin’s case, humanity responds and restores 
the balance. 
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rrangements are under way for a great mis- 
sionary fair to be held in Boston in November 
of next year, in charge of the foreign missionary 
societies with offices in that city. Its object is to 
arouse a deeper interest in the work of converting 
the world to Christianity, a work which Mr. Tait, 
when Secretary of War, said, in a speech at a mis- 
sionary meeting, was of the first importance, fo! 
political as well as for religious reasons. Historica! 
missionary pageants are, according to present 
plans, to form part of the interesting program ot 
the fair, and a play is to be acted, showing the 
dramatic incidents in the life of the missionaries 
Then, too, it is proposed to reproduce Chinese, 
African and East Indian villages, so that the 
Americans may see under what conditions the 
missionaries have to work. If the Boston fair 
succeeds, similar exhibitions will be given in other 
parts of the country in the furtherance of tlic 
purposes of the missionary societies. 
he ingenious Saxons in their efforts to save their 
forests from devastation have utilized the. well- 
known fondness of moths for the light. Two 
powerful search-lights were mounted on a pillar 
in one of the cities of Saxony a few weeks ago 
where the moths were most numerous. The light 
was turned on the forests half a mile away. The 
moths flew toward the light, and when near it were 
caught in a current of air created by powerful 
exhaust fans and drawn into bins prepared fo! 
them. According to the cable despatches, three 
tons of moths were caught in this way the first 
night. The crop:of leaf-eating caterpillars will be 
much smaller in that part of Germany next year. 
he sultanry of Morocco, in northwestern Africa, 
has a larger area than France or Germany, 
but its affairs attracted little attention in America 
until it was announced, about two years ago, that 
his elder brother, Mulai-Hafid, was attempting to 
depose Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz, who acceded in 18% 
Students settled themselves to watch an interest- 
ing contest between the sultan and his would-be 
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successor; but it speedily degenerated into a 
squabble, and nothing important developed until, 
recently, it appeared that the pretender had be- 
come a pawn in a game of international finance. 





Very early in the game Mulai-Hafid captured Fez, | 


the northern capital. Mulai-Abd-el retained con- 


trol of the southern capital, Morocco. Each spat | 


defianee at the other, but neither could crush the 
other, for want of men and arms. It wasa deadlock 
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| waist Molly’s, and her belt-pin her mother’s. At 
| the last, holding her head high, she faced the 
| circle. “My skirt is my own,” she announced. 
| “T wouldn’t go through it again if I had to wear 

shoes with holes in them forever!’ Molly declared, 
vehemently, that night. 

Theo smiled. ‘We sha’n’t have to do it again,” 

| she said, quietly. 


cy 


which there might be profit in breaking; and the | 


son of a former member of the British Parliament 
organized a syndicate of capitalists, made his way 
in disguise to Fez,—he was the first European to 
enter the city in a year,—and put himself in touch 
with Mulai-Hafid. The syndicate pledged itself 
to place that gentleman on the throne, asking, in 
return, concessions for the building of railways 
and opening of mines, the reorganization of the 


finances, various important political posts, and a | 


partial control of the customs. Mulai-Hafid seems 
to have hesitated, for German, Portuguese and 
American financiers now flocked into the field, all 
anxious to promote his cause for a consideration. 
But although these others wanted less, they like- 
wise promised less,—an American corporation, 
for instance, offered a paltry million dollars for 
the right to build a railway through a rich mining 
country, mineral rights to be “thrown in,”’—and at 
last accounts the pretender had accepted the 
British proposition, and six Englishmen were 
busy at Fez, organizing victory. Such is, in brief, 
the story told by the adventurous Englishman 
and by journalists who have no particular bias. 
Revolutions nearer home are seldom financed “for 
love” or “for fun,” and there is reason to believe 
that certain South American rulers who showed 
conspicuous kindness to foreign “interests” were 
only paying for the help that made them rulers. 
No doubt the Englishmen will earn all they get. 
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A VOICE THAT WAS. 


“rT’hat’s the most pathetic thing I ever read,” 

said Frances Cowan, laying down her book 
and lifting her eyes, full of tears, to her father. 
“It’s about a man that wrote a wonderful book, 
and lost his power to write any more. Oh, he could 
write, but notin the same way. The divine fire had 
gone out, and he got so that he couldn’t enjoy any- 
thing—not a beautiful sunset, even, because of a 
yearning sadness that he wasn’t able to make it his 
own, as he had done in the past, to give it to others 
in his own words, on his own pages. It drove him 
to melancholy. I don’t know when I’ve cried 
over a book, but this has just made my heart 
ache.” 

“Yet you laughed last night because Aunt 
Millie’s voice cracked when you asked her to show 
you how that little song went.” 

“But, papa, that’s so different! 
voice is funny.” 

“Frances, at your age your Aunt Mildred was a 
beauty—popular, admired, sought after. She had 
a voice—I’ve never heard one like it. Its sweet- 
ness thrilled your heart, and singing was the joy 
of her life. Then ill health came—a throat trouble 
—years of invalidism. She lost the power to sing. 
You never hear her speak of it, but I know, child, 
that she never listens to a beautiful voice nor 
reads the music of an exquisite song without that 
same yearning sadness your writer felt when he 
looked on the sunset and knew that he had lost 
his divine gift. 

“She never murmurs; she lives here in my 
home; to my children she is a delicate, elderly 
aunt—beloved, to be sure, but one who spends 
herself freely for their comfort and happiness, 
day after day, as a matter of course. 

“Frances, you needn’t go to that book for a 
heartache. Your Aunt Mildred can remember 
how people used to hold their breath and listen in 
ecstasy when she sang, and now her younger 
brother’s children ask her to help them recall a 
forgotten air, and when she hums it for them her 
voice cracks—and they laugh.” 

“O father, father!” said Frances, softly. 
never will again. 
that.” 


A cracked 


“They 
I didn’t dream it was like 
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THE DAINTIEST GIRL. 


**T met Jessica as I came in,” Mrs. Morey said. 

“She looked as pretty as a bunch-of sweet 
peas. I always do say that she is the daintiest 
girl know. She is an ornament to the commu- 
nity.” 

Molly, who was honest, colored violently. Theo, 
who was also honest, but was tactful in happy 
addition, gracefully changed the subject ; but when 
the caller was gone, the two looked at each other 
with serious eyes. 

“It’s time for this to be stopped—it has gone on 
too long,” Molly declared, “when she was wearing 
your new waist! It isn’t fair to the rest of us.” 

“It isn’t fair to Jessica,” Theo answered, 
gravely, 

It was easy to say that it must be stopped, but 

s in many of the needed reformations of life, 
stopping it was adifficult matter. An opportunity 
came at last, however, one evening, when the 
tamily, with one or two intimate friends, was 
liaving an evening of old-time games, one of which 
involved forfeits. Molly happened to be judge, 
and presently Jessica was brought up to receive 
lier sentence. 

“You must,” Molly declared, “answer truthfully 
‘ question from each of the circle in turn, begin- 
ning with Theo.” 

Theo looked miserable, but there was no “back 
“own” to her. 

“Jessica, you are very dainty this evening,” she 
aid. on wi you tell us where you got—your 
shoes? 

Jessica glanced down at the pretty white shoes, 
nd laughed, 

“I beg your pardon, Theo—mine needed clean- 
“i8—and you weren’t anywhere round to ask. I 
ope you didn’t need them.” 

Jessica’s cousin Cecelia sat next, and in a flash 
he understood. 

“Your stock, Jess?” she said. 

. “It’s Molly’s.” Jessica was still laughing, but 
'' Was growing difficult. In turn she had to con- 
‘ess that the belt was her cousin Barbara’s, her 





PROVED HIS SPELLING. 


| An amusing incident occurred in McLean County, 
Illinois, at the first court which Stephen A. 
| Douglas, the famous politician, attended after his | 
/ election as prosecuting attorney. There were | 

many indictments to be drawn, writes Prof. Allen 

Johnson in his recent life of Douglas, and the 
| new prosecuting attorney, in his haste, wrote 
the name of the county M’Clean instead of 

McLean. His professional brethren were greatly 
amused at this evidence of inexperience, and made 
merry over the blunder. 


Finally, John T. Stuart, subocquently Douglas’s 
political rival, moved that all the indictments be 
quashed. Judge 4 looked at the discomfited 
youth, and asked what he had to say to support 
he indictments. 

Smarting under the gibes of Stuart, Douglas 
replied obstinately that he had nothing to say, as 
he supposed the court would not quash the in- 
dictments until the point had been proved. This 
answer caused more merriment, but the judge 
decided that the court could not rule upon the 
matter until the precise spelling in the statute | 
creating the county had been ascertained. | 

No one doubted what the result would be, but 
at least Douglas had the satisfaction of causing 
his critics some delay, for the statutes had to be 
procured from an adjoining county. 

To the astonishment of court and bar, and of 
Douglas himself, it appeared that he had spelled | 
the name correctly. To the indescribable chagrin 
of the learned Stuart, the court promptly sustained | 
all the indictments. The young attorney was in 
high feather, and made the most of his triumph. 
The incident taught him a useful lesson: hence- 
forth he would admit nothing, and require his 
opponents to prove everything that bore upon the 
ease in hand. 








GIPSY TRADES. 


othing identifies a Gipsy with certainty except 

his language. The true Gipsy speaks Romany, | 
and nobody but a Gipsy ever speaks it. But there | 
are other matters of great moment, declares Mr. 
A. T. Sinclair in the Journal of the Gipsy Lore 
Society ; for instance, their occupations. 


_ In the Orient sieve-making for country farmers 
is entirely in the hands of the Gipsies, and they 
make wooden spoons, bowls, and such like uten- 
sils. All the common —— in Syria, Egypt and 
parts of Persia are tattooed. The Gipsies are the 
experts, and do most of it, even among the Bed- 
ouins. 

The Gipsies are the showmen of the East, where 
there are no circuses, theaters nor concert halls. 
The Gipsies fill their place. If people wish to buy 
wild animals or snakes in Egypt, they go to the 
Gipsies, who either have or catch them. 

rab Gipsies from Syria and Egypt are fre- 
quently seen all over Europe. They are easily 
recognized by their shows, music, and _tattoo- 
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marks. They are found all over the United States 
and Canada, even in Winnipeg. Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, director of the Zoélogical Park, New 
York, writes that he has seen these Arab Gipsies, 
with their es yellow Syrian bear, which has a 
mane of stiff hairs between the shoulders, and 
sometimes a white ring round the neck, in many 
arts of the United States,—one camp he struck as 
ar west as Salt Lake City,—and he has always | 
recognized them as Gipsies. 

Most of them speak a little German, Italian and | 
French. This indicates that they have spent some 
time in those countries on their way here. Their | 
wanderings are world-wide, but everywhere it is | 
the same race, and the language is the same. 
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NIPPING A CAREER. 


t the early age of fifteen, according to the author 

of a recent biography of Sir W.3. Gilbert, the 

future dramatist showed his theatrical bias, to his 
own undoing. ] 


Enraptured with a splendid performance of 
“The Corsican Brothers” at the Princess Theater, 
then under the management of Charles Kean, 
— Gilbert packed up a few clothes in a hand- 

ag and actually succeeded in making an entrance | 
to the theater with a view to going on the stage. 
Greatly elated at receiving the message that Kean 
would see him in his room, the boy lost courage 
when he was face to face with the great actor. 
Ken you would like to go on the stage?’’ said | 

ean. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Master Gilbert, trembling in 
every limb: 

“What’s your name?” | 

The boy’s imagination failed him at a critical 
moment in his life. “Gilbert,” he faltered, seek- 
ing refuge in the truth. | 

“Gilbert, Gilbert,” reiterated Kean, with a 
sharp glance at the embarrassed ber. “Are you 
the en of my old friend, William Gilbert?” 
“Y-es, 


Kean turned to an attendant. 
gentleman home,” said he. 


“See this young | 
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MORE IMPORTANT THAN WAR. 


he American harvesting-machine has won its | 

way to usefulness all over the world. Whether 
drawn by horses, steers or dromedaries, this in- | 
valuable device is always in the vanguard of 
civilization. An incident showing the full signifi- 
cance and importance of the harvester even above 
an army in war-time is related in H. N. Casson’s | 
recent book entitled, “The Romance of the 
Reaper.” 

During the Russo-Japanese War several troop- 
trains that were on their way to the front were 
suddenly side-tracked, to make way for a long 
freight-train loaded with heavy boxes. 

The war generals and grand dukes in charge of 
the troops were furious. Why should their trains 
be pushed to one side and delayed to expedite a 
mere shipment of freight? ey telegraphed 
their indignation to St. Petersburg, and received a 
reply from Count Witte. 

“The pane must pass,” he said. ‘‘It is 
wate with American harvesters. It means 

read. 
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CLOSE QUARTERS. 


he following extract from a letter of thanks is 
cherished by its recipient: | 
The beautiful clock you sent us came in perfect 
condition, and is now in the parlor on top of the 
k-shelves, where we hope to see you soon, and 
your husband, also, if he can make it convenient. 
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A Wonderful Tonic is 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Cooling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels that 
tired feeling during spring and summer. {Adr. 


Lasell Seminary 
Auburndale, Mass. Ten miles from Boston. 


This school combines the usual courses in Languages, 
Literature and Science with thorough instruction in 
the Theory and Practise of Household Economies. 
Hygiene, Sanitation, the Science of Foods, the Art of 
Entertaining, House Furnishing and Management, 
Marketing, Cooking, Dress Cutting, Sewing and Milli- 
nery are studied in a practical way. Certificates from 
Lasell admit to colleges. Tennis, boating, swimming 
and other sports conducive to good health are en- 
couraged. Illustrated catalogue on request. 


















Direct from the Makers. 
The only way to be sure of fit and satisfaction is 
to let us make to your measure from new ic 
our seamless heel 


ELASTI 
STOCKINGS 


For Varicose Veins, Weak 
Ankles, Leg Swellings, Weak 
Knees, Lame Joints, ete. 20 
years’ experience. Cus- 
tomers everywhere. Sure 
fit. ‘Mfrs. prices, Send for 
hook of full particulars. 

rtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


















“A PERFECT FOOD” 


Baker’s Cocoa 
& CHOCOLATE 
é 


i, Send for our new 
Die) =.m booklet “Good 
; Words from Good 
Housekeepers’’— 
mailed free, with 
copy of Choice 
Recipes. 


50 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


(Established 1780) 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 
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How “HighStandard” f 
Paint Saves Painter’s Time 


OU can’t figure that ¢h7s-much White 
Lead and f¢hat-much Linseed-Oil 
make a gallon of paint. You've got 

to figure-in the Painter’s ¢ime—the mixing— 

Now, the Painter mixes by-rule-of-thumb, 
by judgment, by guess—he thins and he thickens 
until he ¢hinks it’s right—but he never gets 
two batches quite alike—And he mixes by 
hand—that’s necessarily slow—and Painters’ 
time you know, soon counts-up in cost— 

And hand-mixing can’t be thorough—Can't 
thoroughly combine the pigment and otl— 

The result is a mixture that won’t work 
right—runs /Aecavy here and /ight there—It 
takes the Painter longer to put-on that kind 
of paint— More Painter’s ¢ime for you to pay 
for—High-priced Painter’s time that you 
can save by using 
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4t's apaint that’s all-ready-for-the-brush—It’s 
ground by special paint-grinding machinery. 

Ground and reground—first the dry pig- 
ments—then in o7/—then in more oil— 

Until ali the paint-pigment is thoroughly 
combined with the oil—Until every minute 
drop of the liquid holds in solution its share 
of paint-pigment—And ¢hat’s the best paint. 

That kind of paint—* High Standard” Paint 
— works right — “runs” smooth-and-even — 
“spreads” better—covers more surface—takes 
less Painter's time to put it on—and /asts from 
two to four years longer than any hand- 
mixed or cheap paint. 

There’s a “High Standard” Paint, Enamel 
and Varnish for every purpose—On every 
can there’s a “Little Blue Flag’’—your pro- 
tection. Write for our free Booklet—“*Attrac- 
tive Homes, and How to Make Them.” 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
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Styles 
Are 


Greatly 
Changed 






N New York Long Coat Suits are in 

vogue, and styles are greatly changed. The 

“ NATIONAL” 96-page Style Book (sent free) 
shows all the new styles and all the desirable 
suits to be worn in New Yorkthis Fall. All the 
radical changes in fashions, all the really new, 
desirable models are illustrated in this Style 
Book. Wouldn't you like to select your suit from 
among them? And you can make your own 
choice of any of these made-to-measure suits, 
have it trimmed to please you, and made to your 
order out of your own choice of our 400 new 
materials for Fall and Winter wear. 


And remember all the risk of fitting you 
and of pleasing you in style, workmanship and 
material — all this risk is ours. Wouldn’t you 
like to see this Style Book? Wouldn't you like to 
see Samples of the new Fall Materials? Won't 
you write for these Samples and your copy of the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book? 


Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Order 
New York Styles 


$7.50 to $35 


Style Book and Samples Free 


| Learn what New York is wearing. Write 
| for this ‘‘ NATIONAL,” Style Book and Samples, 
| seut free. You will be interested in seeing the 
| new Long Coat Suits, the new Trimmed Skirts and 
| the other new styles for Fall—all sold according to 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG” attached. This tag means 


| “* your money back if you ask for it.” 





| We pay all postage and express charges on all 
“NATIONAL” garments to every part of the 
U. S., no matter how large or how small your order. 


This “NATIONAL” Style Book 
and Samples FREE 





















Write for Your Copy To-day 


Your copy of this 96-page ‘“‘ NATIONAL,” Style 
Book and Samples of the new materials will be 
sent youFree. Thisisthe handsomest, most inter- 
esting and valuable Style Book even we have 
ever issued. Write for it Today—NOW. 

If you wish samples of materials for a Tailor- 
Made Suit, state the colors you prefer. 

This new 96-Page Style Book also shows, com- 
plete, the following “‘ NATIONAL,” Ready-Made 
Goods: Coats, Waists, Skirts, Furs, Hats, 
Rain Coats, Petticoats, Corsets, Kimonos, 
Sweaters, Hosiery. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 


219 West 24th St., New York City. 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment inthe World. 
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guess he must be awful old; we had him years 

and years, 

And he’s so old the ends were worn all off of both 
his ears. 

He couldn’t hardly eat, because his teeth were all 
worn out, 

And all his legs got stiff, so he could hardly drag 
about. 

One day he lay down by the house, right near the 
cellar door, 

And gasped and gasped for breath, until he 
couldn’t any more ; 

So I went out and patted him, and when he heard 
me call 

He looked at me and wagged his tail, which died 
the last of all. ‘ 


My! he was black and curly once, when he was 
new and young, 
And he would open up his mouth at us and curl 


his tongue, 

Just like he laughed, and play with us; and he 
would go into 

The creek, and bring our hats to us, or anything 
we threw. 


In winter we would hitch him up, and he would 
haul our sled, 

And walk or trot or run with it, or anything we 
said ; 

So when he wagged his tail at me I laid him right 
beside 

The cellar door, and then I went behind the barn 
and cried. 


He was a friend of all the boys, and when they 
came to play 

He’d wag his tail and bark and look at them the 
smartest way ; 

And he’d pretend to bite at them and nip their 
pants, but he 

Would never bite, ’cause he was just as kind as 
he could be. 

And Henry Watson looked at him beside the cellar 


door, 

And said, “‘He’ll never haul us boys on our sled 
any more.” 

He turned his ears back straight and nice; he 
liked him awful well; 

Because he had tears in his eyes, and then a big 
one fell. 


So after ’while we got a spade, and Billy Gibson 
came, 

And Tommy Dean and Eddie Brink, and they all 
felt the same. 

We dug some turf up in the yard, right underneath 


a tree, 

And laid him in and left him there, all covered 
carefully ; 

It was an awful solemn day for all of us, for 
though 


He’d got worn out and couldn’t eat, we boys all 
liked him so; 

And Eddie Brink, he didn’t think the Lord would 
really care 

If we boys sang a hymn for him and said a little 
prayer. 

My! it was awful sad thatday! And Tommy said 
he thought 

We wouldn’t play that afternoon, because he’d 
rather not. 

And mama made some nice ice-cream, which 
cheered us up, but when 

We wanted her to eat she said she couldn’t eat 
just then. 

And Amy Robbins heard of it, and brought some 
leaves and flowers 

To scatter over him, because he was a friend of 
ours ; 

And I told her I patted him, and when he heard 
me call 

He looked at me and wagged his tail, which died 
the last of all! 


THE FAITH THAT CONQUERED 
THE WILDERNESS. 


~ rom where I stand the 

throne of grace has 

been invoked, as I 
compute, not less than thirty 
thousand times.’’ So spoke 
Will Carleton a few months 
ago, returning after many 
years of absence to the home 
of his childhood. A thousand 
memories came over him, but this was the most 
sacred. Here, morning and night, year after 
year, his father had knelt in daily prayer for 
the home which he had established in the woods 
of Michigan, and for those beneath the humble 
roof. 

‘Great influences hover over us as we gather 
here,’’ said the poet to his neighbors of former 
years. ‘*They remind us of the faith that made 
our fathers strong, and the prayers by which 
our own lives were dedicated to high and holy 
purposes; and they teach us that unless our 
hands take hold of the world above, our feet 
can find no firm foundation on the world we 
inhabit here.’’ 

‘*Billy’’ Carleton, they had called him in his 
boyhood, and on that day some one called him 
by the old name. He was a man of sixty then, 
tall and with gray hair, but he smiled as he 
was called by his boyhood name. He told the 
neighbors how he had begun to write. He 
revisited with them the school which he first 
attended and afterward taught. He recalled 
the incidents in some of his more popular poems, 
and the characters, very thinly disguised, whom 
he took from the neighborhood to introduce to 
a wider company. He recited ‘‘Over the Hill 
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to the Poorhouse’’ and ‘‘Uncle Sammy.’’ He 
shook hands with the old neighbors, and kissed 
the babies, grandchildren of his former play- 
mates. It was his first visit to the old home 
since he had gained wide recognition and moved 
away, and the day was replete with reminis- 
cences, glad and sad. 

But more than anything else, as he looked 
about and saw the changes since his own child- 
hood, and remembered the still greater contrast 
since first the home began, he thought of the 
strength and courage of the men and women 
who had made their homes in the wilderness, 
and whose faith as well as whose strength of 
arm and of purpose had made possible the con- 
quest of savages and of savage nature. 

There was pathos in the welcome, and there 
were tears in his eyes and in the eyes of those 
whom he greeted, as well as smiles on their 
faces, and there was much that those who shared 
in the experience of the day will gladly remem- 
ber; but that which those who heard him 
will remember longest will be what he also 
remembered most fondly when he stood again 
in the home which his father had built in the 
woods—the heroism of the daily struggle and 
the earnestness and value of the daily prayer. 


A LESSON IN CAMPING. 


arly in his woods experience Dick became 

FE possessed with the desire to do everything 

for himself. As this was a laudable striving 

for self-sufficiency, Mr. Stewart Edward White 

says, in “The Forest,” that he called a halt in the 

long trail at about three o’clock one afternoon, in 
order to give Dick plenty of time to make camp. 


Now Dick is a good, active, able-bodied boy, 

ssessed of average intelligence and rather more 
han average zeal. He even had a theory of a 
sort, for he had read various ““Boy Cam rs, OF the 
Trapper’s Guide,” “How to Camp Out,’ “The 
Science of Woodcraft,” and other able works. 
He ey had ideas enough, and confidence 
enough. 

At the end of three hours’ flusteration, heat. 
worry and good hard work he had accomplisheé 
the following results: A tent, very saggy, very 
askew, covered a four-sided area—it was not a 
rectangle—of very bumpy 4g my 

A hodge-podge bonfire, in the center of which 
an inaccessible coffee - pot LS menacingly, 
alternately threatened ignite the entire sur- 
rounding forest or to go out altogether through 
lack of fuel. 

Personal belongings strewed the ground near 
the fire, and provisions cumbered the entrance to 
the tent. Dick was anxiously mixing batter for the 
cakes, attempting to stir a pot of rice often enough 
to prevent it from burning, and trying to “rustle” 
sufficient dry wood to keep the fire going. 

This diversity of interests certainly made him sit 
up and pay attention. At each instant he had to 
desert his flour-sack to rescue the coffee-pot, or to 
shift the kettle, or to dab hastily at the rice, or 
to stamp out the small brush, or to pile on more 


—, 
is movements were not graceful. They raised 
a scurry of dry bark, ashes, wood dust, twigs, 
leaves and ree, a certain proportion of 
which found their way into the coffee, the rice 
and the sticky batter, and the smaller articles of 
rsonal ——_ , hastily dumped from the 
uffel-bag, gradually disappeared from view in 
the manner of Pompeii and ancient Vesuvius. 
In the end, when he needed a continuous, steady 
fire to fry his cakes, he suddenly discovered that 
dry twigs do not make coals, and that his pre- 
vious operations had used up all the fuel within 
easy circle of the camp. 

So he had to drop everything for the se of 
rustling wood, while the coffee chilled, the rice 
cooled, the bacon congealed, and all the provisions 
cooked and uncooked, gathered entomologica 
specimens. 

i — ee r ete mate . panty bs 
of scorche: razenly postpone e washing 
of dishes until the morrow, and coiled about his 
hummocky couch to dream the nightmares of 
complete exhaustion. 

Almost was I tempted to intervene, confesses 
Mr. White, but I liked Dick, and I wanted to do 
him good. Thi 
it prepared his mind for the seeds of wisdom. 
By the following morning he had chastened his 
spirit, forgotten the assurance breathed from the 
windy by of the Boy Trapper Library, and was 
ready earn. 


* © 


A SURPRISING EFFECT. 


n old gentleman in one of the large Eastern 
A cities was asked to buy a ticket to a fire- 
man’s ball, and good-naturedly complied. 
The next question was what to do with it. He 
had two servants, either of whom would be glad 
to use it, but he did not wish to show favoritism. 
It therefore occurred to him to buy another ticket, 
so that both could attend. A writer in the St. 
Louis Republic tells what happened. 


Not knowing where the tickets were sold, he 
inquired of a policeman, and the officer suggested 
that he go to the engine-house. So the old gentle- 
man went to the engine-house that evening, but 
there was no one in sight. He had never been in 
such a place before, and stood for a moment un- 
certain how to make his presence known. 

Presently he saw an electric button on the side 
of the room, and put his thumb on it. 

The effect was “electrical” in eve 
word. Through the ceiling, down the stairs, and 
from every other direction firemen came running 
and sliding. The horses rushed out of their stalls, 
and, in short, all the machinery of a modern engine- 
house was instantly in motion. 

Amid all this ye stood the innocent old 
geatomen, who not suspect that he had 

uched the fire-alarm until the men clamored 
round him for information as to the locality of the 


re. 
Then he _ said, mildly, “I should like to buy 
another ticket for the ball, if you please.” 
The situation was so ludicrous that there was a 
eneral shout of laughter; and the old gentleman 
ught his ticket, and the engine-house resumed 
its former state of quiet. 


sense of the 
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AN IRRITATING SIGN. 


t was a particularly hot summer in the city, and 

| the Russell Avenue district was a particularly 

hot district. For the most part it was a region 

of lodging-houses, and in windows and doors ap- 

peared, in one form or another, the familiar sign, 
“Rooms to Let.” 


Mr. Morgan, whose dwelling was at the farther 
end of this region, dropped into his chair one 





stifling late afternoon, and mopping his forehead, 
said to his wife, “Well, I’ve made her mad now.” 

“Who’s mad?” asked his spouse. “Please ex- 
plain yourself.” 

“IT don’t know her name,” answered Mr. Morgan. 
“It’s the woman—the lady—who keeps a boarding- 
house on the corner of the avenue and Hammond 
Street. I have to go by there four times a day, 
you know, and I just couldn’t stand it any longer, 
sol rang the bell. She came. I told her what I 
wanted in as few words as I knew how, and then 

‘ot out.” 
° “Well, you haven’t given me the slightest idea 
of what it’s all about,” said his wife. 

“That’s so, guess i haven’t,” he admitted. “It 
issohot. Why, that sign in her window; I’ve seen 
it so often. It’s so hot.” 

Again he paused. 

“I’m waiting,” stated his wife, 

“Oh!” He roused himself. “Yes. It’s so hot, 
and I guess I made her pretty mad. Why, the 
sign read, ‘Sunny Rooms. Steam Heat and Con- 
—- vad 5 yt iliataitinda ‘ 

e mopped his perspiring forehead again. 

“My, but she was mad when I asked her to 
change it. Guess I shall have to go to the office 
another way after this.” 
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fleckless sky, bluer than is its wont, 
Arches a hill-girt landscape wide and fair, 
On either verge a snow peak, whose white front 
Rises, snow shriven, to the upper air. 


The new-shorn fields with stubble yet unturned 
Shine pale between the orchards far away, 
And the vine-maples, burning yet unburned, 
Flame in bright patches where the rocks pile 
gray. 


Nearer, ’twixt shadows which the alders fling 
The ripples of a river gleam and glint, 

And fields of late-sown clover green as spring 
Laugh at the reddening maple’s autumn hint. 
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“ SPORTSMEN.” 


ickening tales of game slaughter in the far 
S North, much of it for the mere love of killing, 

are contributed to the Toronto Globe by a 
Dawson correspondent. In all the thousands of 
miles from Vancouver to the Arctic Ocean and from 
Edmonton to Dawson the country is dotted with 
hunters at intervals of from twenty to one hun- 
dred miles apart. From this it will be seen that 
the game has no way of escaping, as there is no 
stretch of more than a hundred miles where the 
crack of the gun is not heard. With nearly every 
one it is a case of doing his best to kill all he 
possibly can, even if most of the game goes to 
waste, and decays on the ground. The Indians 
are the only men who regard the protection of 
game as a necessity. 


I have been in the Northwest for eleven years, 

writes the Dawson correspondent, and have trav- 
elled from east to west and from north to south 
and have seen slaughters of large game on several 
occasions that would make Buffalo Bill’s buffalo 
killing, which is famous the world over, look like 
child’s play. 
The first of these killings I witnessed toward the 
head of the Klondike River in 1898, when a herd of 
caribou came upon a hunter’s camp, and he killed 
the herd to the last one. It numbered over three 
hundred. I must say to the man’s credit that he 
let nothing go to waste, as he was within reach of 
Dawson, and disposed of it all. The thing most to 
be condemned was the killing of the females. 

Three years later I was up in the same vicinity. 
and found a hunter and his partner camped towa 
the head of a gulch with very steep slopes and 
thousands of feet high. These ae hes are used 
in winter by the fy ony earibou when the 
descend to the lower lands in search for feed. It 
happened one day that a large herd came down 
this gulch, and the hunter saw them as they de- 
scended from the high barren hills. 

Once down in the gulch there was no retreat, as 
the snow was too deep and the slopes too stee 

He had them corralled, advanced within 
shooting range, and killed the entire bunch just 
for the sport of seeing them fall. He had no 
means of getting them out of there, and practi- 
cally the whole herd decomposed on the ground. 
On his way to Dawson he killed a moose weighing 
nearly a ton. By this time the hunting season 
was closed, and he dared not bring the moose in; 
and this animal, also, lay and ror og 

A year ago last winter I was up the White River. 
The upper half is on the American side, and I met 
a hunter who had just returned from killing a 
whole herd of caribou. How many hundred there 
were in the herd no one knows, not even the 
slayer, as he never went near —= ofthem. His 
aim was to see how many he could kill, and the 
ae was that he did not get a piece of 
meat that was fit to eat. 

He followed the herd on snow-shoes for three 
days, shooting all the time, till the last one was 
dead. Then only was his bloodthirsty appetite 
satisfied. When he returned, the fourth day, the 
first ones, that were nearest his cabin, had already 
begun to taint. Had he killed for only one dey. he 
would have had more than he could possibly have 
used in any way. 
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THREE RULES FOR HAPPINESS. 


rs. Alice Freeman Palmer, the former presi- 
M dent of Wellesley College, was ready to 
help all who came within her influence. 
She loved people of all sorts. One hot summer 
she went every week to talk to the tenement-house 
children in the vacation schools of Boston. Pro- 
fessor Palmer, in his biography of his wife, gives 
her own story of the longing of these girls for 
happiness. 


One July morning I took an early train. It was 
a day that gave promise of bene very hot, even in 
the country, and what would it be in the city? 
When I reached my destination I found a great 
many girls in the room, but more babies than girls, 
it seemed. 

“Now,” I said, “what shall I talk to you about 
this morning, a 

“Talk about life,” said one girl. Imagine! 

“T am afraid that is too big a subject for such a 
short time,” I said. 

Then up — a small, pale-faced, heavy-eyed 
child with a fat baby on her knee: 

“Tell us how to be happy.” 

The tears rushed to my eyes and a — came 
into my throat. Happy in such surroundings as 
those in which, no doubt, she lived; perhaps dirty 
and foul-smelling! Happy, with burdens too 
heavy to be borne! All this flashed through m 
mind while the rest took up the word and echoed, 
“Yes, tell us how to be pe 

“Well,” I said, “I will give you three rules for 







’| case is in some respects unique. 

















being happy; but mind, you must all promise to 
keep them for a week, and not skip a single day, 
for they won’t work if you skip a single day.” 

So they all faithfully promised that they would 
not skip a single day. ; 

“The first rule is that you will commit some- 
thing to memory every day, something pres. It 
needn’t be much, three or four words will do, just 
a pretty bit of a poem, or a Bible verse. Do you 
understand ?” 

I was so afraid they wouldn’t, but one little girl 
with flashing black eyes up from the 
corner of the room and cried: 

“I know! You want us to learn’something we’d 
be glad to remember if we went blind.” 

“That’s it exactly!”’ I said. 

“The second rule is: Look for something pretty 
every day, and don’t skip a day, or it won’t work. 
A leaf, a flower, a cloud—you can all find some- 


thing. 

“My third rule is: Do something for somebody 
every day.” 

“Oh, that’s easy!”’ they said, although I thought 
that would be the hardest thing of all. 

“Oh, that’s easy!” Didn’t they have to tend 
babies and run errands every day, and wasn’t that 
doing something for somebody? Yes, I answered 
them, it was. 

At the end of the week, the day being hotter 
than the last, if possible, i was wending my way 
along a very narrow street, when suddenl was 
pe grabbed by the arm, and a little voice 
said: 


“T done it!” 

“Did—what?” I exclaimed, looking down and 
seeing at my side a tiny girl with the usual fat 
a in her arms. 

“What you told me to, and I never skipped a 
day neither,” replied the child in a hurt tone. 

. Oh,” I said, “now I know what you mean.” 

“Well,” she said, “I never avecs a day, but it 
was awful hard. It was all right when I could go 
to the perk. but one day it rained and rained, and 
the baby had a cold, and I just couldn’t go out, 
and I thought sure I was going to skip, and I was 
standing at the window, most crying, and I saw,’’— 
here her face lit up with a radiant smile,—“I saw a 
sparrow taking a bath in the gutter that goes 
round the top of the house, and _ he had on a black 
necktie, and he was handsome.” 

It was the first time I had heard an English 
sparrow called handsome, but I tell you it wasn’t 
laughable a bit; no, not a bit. 


* ¢ 


“ ADVICE TO MOTHERS.” 


t was the era of the first Quincy baby, and the 
| attention of the entire Quincy family, consist- 

ing solely of mother and father, was directed 
to the proper upbringing of the infant. Books on 
babyhood were bought and digested; suitable 
magazines were subscribed for; friends and 
mothers were consulted on every point. But, to 
the wonder of the solicitous, Mrs. Quincy declared 
that the advice that did the most good was that 
which appeared in the morning paper, signed with 
the fetching name, “Peggy.” But the time came 
when even that was discarded. 


“Aren’ fon going to read me the little lesson 
from the Journal for to-day?” asked Mr. Quincy 
at the breakfast-table. 

“I shall never read that stuff to any one any 
more,” said the mother, firmly. 

“Why not? Only day before yesterday you 
were saying what excellent recommendations 
‘Peggy’ made about crying children. Why do you 
desert her?” 

“T’ll tell you, Tom,” she said. ‘I had meant 
not to say a word about it, because it is so humili- 
ating. But now wagon spoken—well, I might as 
well confess. The paper yesterday said some- 
thing I didn’t quite understand, and as I was 
down-town, I thought I’d just run into the ofiice 
and ask Peggy what she meant. So I did. The 
office boy smiled when I asked for Peggy, but he 
took me up a lot of dirty stairs, and then pointed 
to a door. knocked, and a voice answered, 
‘Come in!’” 

“Well?” queried her husband. 

“Well, there isn’t any ‘Peggy’! Not a woman 
at all, but a perfectly 1orrid, grinning man, smo- 
king a cigar! He writes that advice—a man! 
What do you think of that, Tom?” 

Mrs. Quincy paused in her indignation. . 

“T thought you found the advice good, as a rule, 
he objected. 

“Tom Quincy! How could a man in a news- 
paper office write good advice to mothers? Iam 
surprised! You men think you know everything.” 
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AN OVERWORKED STUDENT. 


he gentleman who maintained that he was 

the officers, crew and passengers of tlic 

brig Nancy was able to give a fairly reason- 

able, although not probable, proof to his title. His 

Yet Mrs. Ander- 

son, of Greenville, tells a tale of similar character 

which can be supported by documentary evi- 
dence. 


“Yes’m,” she will tell you, “my daughter Elsie 
took all the honors to the high-school graduation 
last June. All, I say, and you’ll find there’s others 
that’ll say the same, because they saw her do it. 

“The way of the thing is this: The class started 
in with twenty-five boys and girls, which was 4 

ood number, considering. One by one thicy 

ropped out, till up to last February there was 
only Elsie and Tom Baldwin, the grocer’s son. 
He fet a chance to -~ a first-rate job, and took it. 
So Elsie finished out. 

“Well, when it came to pe yy Mr. Sawyer, 
the ae. he and Elsie talked it all over, ai 
decided that it would be a good idea to have tlic 
regular exercises just the same. My! But she 
had to work! a 

“She had to be salutatorian and valedictorian i) 
Latin speeches, learned by heart; she had to write 
the class history and do the oration, Then there 
was the poem and, which she told me was the 
worst, the prophecy. It was a big undertaking tv 
accomplish all that, but she was glad to doit. 

“The committee has given her a position there 
for next year, and you can be sure that she'll 
see there’s more’n one to graduate every Jule 
after this.” 


* © 


SIX HIS LIMIT. 


© the man who has a horse to sell, consider 
able leeway is allowed in the matter © 
setting forth the animal’s merits. “I’ve £0 
the very horse you want,” said Gideon Lane, t! 
Bushby livery-stable keeper, to one of the summ: 
residents. 
“He has no bad tricks?” queried the gentleman 
“Safe for the family?” ‘es 
“Lauzee, yes,” returned Mr. Lane hearti! y 
“Any lady can drive him, and half a dozen ehii 
dren could get on his back and he’d never noti 
’em. Nota trick to his name.” a 
“Ah!” said the summer resident. “I don’t wis!' 
a horse without any spirit.” ’ 
“Spirit!” echoed Mr. Lane. “Well, you Jus! 


ought to see.him on circus day, that’s all. And 
I'll tell you, confidentially, *twouldn’t be bebe 
for too many people to get on that horse at once. 
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CLARE’S SHOPPING. 
By Edna Holman. 


lare tripped along the city street. 
[ ‘Your slippers surely are shamefully 

worn - out, Flaxie,’’ she said, looking 
tenderly down at the dolly in her arms. ‘‘I 
kept thinking about them all the time the boot 
man was fitting my new ties. But never mind! 
He has a whole glass box of the sweetest little 
shoes for you to choose from. And here we 
are now |’? 

Clare was so little that the man in the shop 
had to open the door for her. 

**Good morning, Mr. Gray !’’ shesaid. ‘‘I’ve 
brought Flaxie in to get all kinds of shoes and 
slippers to wear this summer, just the way 
mother got them for Mabeland me. We’re going 
away to the country to-morrow, you see.’” She 
plumped Flaxie down in one of the chairs where 
people sit to try on shoes. 

Mr. Gray smiled. ‘‘Let me see, you’re Mrs. 
Holden’s little girl, aren’t you? Yes, I remem- 
ber; you were in yesterday. Well, we’ll do 
our best for dolly. Some blue ankle-ties perhaps 
would suit her ?’’ 

‘*Lovely !’’ sighed Clare, settling back in a 
chair beside Flaxie. ‘‘And a pair of red ones, 
too, please, and some high button-up boots to 
wear on cold days. I want them all to be loose 
and comfortable.’’ 

Mr. Gray opened the glass case and brought 
out the three pairs, as Flaxie’s mama directed. 

‘*Put out your foot, Flaxie, dear, and try them 
on,’’ she said. ‘‘Oh, aren’t they beautiful and 
shiny? You must be very careful of them.’’ 

Flaxie, as smiling as her mama, was promptly 
fitted. 

“They seem just right,’’ said Clare. ‘‘You 
don’t think they’ll pinch her toes, Mr. Gray ?”’ 

‘Surely not,’’ he replied, gravely. ‘*They’re 
a half-size larger than her old ones. Now shall 
I send them over to your house, and the bill 
with them ?’’ he asked. 

“*Yes,’’ said Clare, rather 
slowly, for she felt a little 
uncertain as to this matter 
of the bill. ‘‘Only Flaxie 
must have a new pair of rub- 
bers, too, to wear in the wet 
grass, and, oh! a pair of 
those cunning rubber boots, 
so she can wade in puddles 
if she wants to. You must 
sit still a few minutes longer, 
Flaxie, for I can’t risk your 
getting wet feet.’’ 

Mr. Gray tried on the boots 
and rubbers very quickly, 
and in a short time Clare and 
Flaxie were on the way 
home. 

‘Well, that shopping is 
attended to!’’ thought the 
little mother, contentedly. 

Just after luncheon there 
came a package to the house. 

“It’s from Gray’s!’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Holden. 
“Why, the children’s shoes 
came yesterday !’’ 

‘*These are probably Flax- 
ie’s shoes,’’ remarked Clare. 
“I was just longing to have 
them come.’?’ 

“*Flaxie’s !’’ exclaimed the 
whole family together. 

“Yes, and they’ re lovely,’’ 
answered Clare, snatching 
the boxes and tumbling out 
the little shoes. 

**And a bill for three dol- 
lars,’’ added Mrs. Holden. 
‘Why, Clare, how did you 
happen to buy things with- 
out mother’s permission ?’’ 

“Naughty Clare!’ cried 
Mabel, reprovingly. 

“*Don’t say anything, 
Mabel. She didn’t quite un- 
derstand,”’ said Mrs. Holden. 
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Said poor little Fido, “ Don’t think, 
Because | look upward and shrink, 
That | fear at all these missiles that fall. 
It is simply that they make me wink.” 


aa 


Then she took Clare into the library. After- 
ward Clare told Flaxie all about it while she 
got her ready to go out in her carriage. 

‘*You see, Flaxie, it wasn’t like the times 
when mother sends us to the store for a yeast- 
cake and tells us to say, ‘Charge it.’ Because 
she didn’t tell us to go. We went without her 
knowing it, and now somebody’s got to pay 
Mr. Gray for the shoes. And it wasn’t mother 
that bought them; it was you and I, Flaxie; 
so I’m going to pay for them out of my house- 
bank there on the bureau. Mother’s getting 





the screw-driver now so we can open the little 
door. And we’re going to take out all the 
pennies and the nickels and the dimes, Flaxie, 
and count out three dollars. Then we’re going 
to Mr. Gray’s shop this afternoon and pay 
them to him. Come here till I tie your bonnet, 
dear. Mother says that there will be hardly 
any pennies left in the house-bank at all after- 
ward, I’ve been saving them so long, too! 
But then, Flaxie, it is the only way to do if I 
want to be fair, isn’t that so?’’ And it really 
seemed as if Flaxie nodded her head. 
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BOWS AND BRAIDS. 
By Rose Mills Powers. 


hen little girls most anywhere are found 
With hair cut very short and straight around, 
And one big bow a-top their tresses caught, 
You may be sure they’ve never even thought 
Of growing up, or longer skirts, although 
They may be even eight or nine or so; 
It’s in the way their hair is done, you know. 


When little girls most anywhere we find 

With hair all parted down and tied behind 

Their ears in two big bow - decked braids, be sure 
They’re feeling quite grown up, and can’t endure 


That you should think they still are little. 


Oh! 


Not if they’re only five or six or so; 
It’s in the way their hair is done, you know. 





WHEN RICHES HAVE WINGS. 


DRAWN BY MABEL B. HILL. 
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| NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. ANNEXED LETTERS. 

Annex a letter and change a word signifying 

| likewise into an American author; a unit of time 
into a nymph of Paradise; Easte rm yo ny rs 
into the - of putting into action the power of 


spirits ; product of the pine-tree into a bog or 
marsh ; by into a fairy descended from fallen 
angels; in like manner into the privilege of hold- 


ing court in a district or manor. 
Place the annexed letters in order and find some- 
thing much enjoyed in the summer. 


2. FIVE-LETTER TRANSPOSITION. 
Softly —— the vesper bell in the quiet, scented 


alr, 

And, as the light ——, the evening star shines in 
the sky so fair, 

And my heart it —— within me, at what has come 

) pass 

Since I strolled through these winding paths, a 
merry, thoughtless lass. 

For —— of time its changes brings, for better or 
for worse, 

As is cn . being brought to mind by epigram and 

But new, “Dy the road, 
power, 

Awaking memories glad and sad, this — of a 
flower. 

A lies on the 


a tiny thing exerts a magic 





zround near by, dropped by 
some child at play, 

Recalling visions sweet and full of many a play- 
filled day, 

And, as I muse, an old-time friend invites me to 
her home, 


Where [have —— and all things nice, before again 
I roam 
Where cordial, earnest —— are urged to call this 


home once more, 
But a spirit of unrest sends me on seas and conti- 

nents o’er. 

3. ANAGRAMS, 
O ever sing! Fur geese. Iron press, Oil jars. 

Sane clam, Excuse no rite. 

4. BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS. 

Triply behead and curtail and change unceasing 

into a metal; to foreshow into a fruit; repeated 
into part of the he ad; thought on into an edge; 
dumb show into a boy’ 8s nickname; to squander 
into to extract ; qualified into to indul re; true into 
a bird; to assert positively into to twist toge ther ; 
painful into a lock; a large bird into to plant; en- 
during into a human be ing; despairing into a bod 
of water; science of sounds into a snare ; found 
out into @ small bay; pity into to go by; ’ repug- 
nant into a blast; contrac ting into a circle; ; an 
assembly into an ope ning; uneasiness into still- 
|ness; a partner into grass-land; one devoted to 
Jleasure into a dog; likeness 
into mere show; to condemn 
into to steal; calamity into a 
fortified post. 





5. BLINDED WORDS. 


1 am a racket made by boys, 
Put out my eye, your visage 
shows me. 
1 am a country o’er the sea, 
Put out my eye, a measure 
knows me, 


I am a thing demanded oft, 
Put out my eye, a mollusk 





truly 
lam de posited, arranged, 
Put out my eye, a youth 
unruly. 


6. HIDDEN SAYINGS AND 
THE AUTHORS. 
I, 


I want to hold the matter 
over to next week, for then I 
am sure of coming again, John 
is a rusher, manly, but impul- 
sive. 

il. 


We have never met Miss 
Brown. Procrastination, the 
enemy of accomplishment, has 
held us, and they are aware 
the fault is ours. The sce- 
nery was beautiful ; the sunset 
skiés were jasper; rye and 
oats stood in the fields. 


III. 


The fact is, my room, the 
poops and the town are de- 
ightful, and while I am under 
standing orders to return, Ido 
as I like in each case. Other 
friends they have, and they 
are to remain, I might say 
indefinitely. For what, I do 
not know. But they like it, 
and I am to do as 
about meeting them. 
ick thinks it the 
sport. 


greatest 


7. MYSTIC ANTS. 

This labors for you day or 
night; 

This spoils your slumbers 

sweet; 

This one’s oblique; while this 

one shows 
The beggar of the street. 


This next one runs away from 
sc hool; 
And this give 8 melody; 
This one, a. rious, claims a 
thron 
This fost, a deputy. 
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ferent. Same cardssold by dealers 
at 5 cents each. Ki 200 BROADWAY, 
WRITE NOW. ing '*> Dept. 42, NEW YORK. 


Wanted to learn telegra- 
phy and take Railway 
pentees. Good wages. 
expenses low. School 36 


ears old. Connected with railroads. Catalogue free. 
ALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 








TAMPS! Boys make money during vacation tra- 
ding instamps! We help you—our Su: > 
1000 asstd. fine, many odd, incl. Malay, Newf’d, 
ete., only 16¢.! Special—fine set unused, worth 
24c., Free! Album, lists, coupons. free! Agts. 
wtd. 50%. E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 9, St. Louis, Mo. 










WIZARD —Wiekel-pitd 
REPEATING 5 in. long. 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog F 
(or man) without permanent in- 

jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered 
Holster 10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order or stamps. Nocoins. 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 
\“I MADE $12 5% 
a DAY 

From sworn statement of H. 8S. CUNNINGHAM. 
nee Claude H. Rogers sells 
. 7 506 every week. You 
ty) address today and let 
us PROVE IT. Experi- 
| show you how to make 
me # to $10 a day. OUT- 
ITF 

4) THOMAS MFG. CO. 

429 Home Bidg. 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
are coining money. 
can do it. Send your 
i] ence unnecessary. We 
to workers. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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REMAINS THE SAME 
WELL BREWED POSTUM ALWAYS PALATABLE. 


The flavour of Postum, when boiled according 
to directions, is always the same—mild, distinctive, 
and palatable. It contains no harmful substance 
like caffeine, the drug in coffee, and hence may be 
used with benefit at all times. 

“Believing that coffee was the cause of my 
torpid liver, sick headache and misery in many 
ways,” writes an Ind. lady, “I quit and bought a 
package of Postum about a year ago. 

“My husband and I have been so well pleased 
that we have continued to drink Postum ever since. 
We tike the taste of Postum better than coffee, as 
it has always the same pleasant flavour, while 
coffee changes its taste with about every new 
combination or blend. 

“Since using Postum I have had no more attacks 
of gall colic, the heaviness has left my chest, and 
the old, common, every-day headache is a thing 
unknown.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Beautifies without any injurious after- 
effects. It is prepared of the purest mater- 
ials only, and comes in a Wooden Box, which 
retains the delicate perfume until all is gone. 
Sold everywhere. Be sure to 
insist on getting Ema 


Dr.GRAVES' 
TOOTH POW DERg 


Excellent for good teeth—and 
better for poor ones. 
Assures pearl white teeth. 
Destroys accumulative tartar. § 
Your dentist recommends it— § 
and he knows. 
On receipt of 10c.,to cover postage, 
we will send you a liberal sample. 
At all druggists, in handy metal } 
cans or bottles, 25c. and 50c. f 


Dr. E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co. , 
91 Franklin St., Chicago. i 
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(GY Yara] Meade & Baker’s \Q2y, 


s : > 
‘<a4 Carbolic Mouth Wash 
A delightful, fragrant mouth 

wash—with a pleasant 
EADE . after-taste—very bene- 
“ en" ficialtogumsandteeth, 
mouUTH WASH i} too. At yourdruggists, 
_2Mconee 25¢e.—50c.—$1.00. 
ober rPraksx KOR A liberal sample—enough 
PRESERVES THE TEETH to prove its worth —sent to 
> any address for 10c. to cover 
postage. 
Meade é Baker, 
91 Franklin St., Chicago. 


(Formerly Richmond, Va.) 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








Ane Riot at Springfield, Ilinois, August 
14th-15th, which was provoked by the 
attack of a negro upon a white woman, at- 
tained such proportions that 4,000 militiamen 
were called out to assist the local authorities in 
restoring order. Six persons were killed and 
many injured during the fighting. The man 
against whom the rage of the mob was first 
aroused was taken out of the city by the sheriff ; 
but two unoffending negroes were lynched, and 
houses in the negro quarter were looted and 
burned by the rioters. 
& 

ewfoundland Fisheries.—It is offi- 

cially announced that the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States have 
reached an agreement for the season of 1908 
relative to the Newfoundland fisheries, under 
which American fishermen will enjoy the same 
privileges as last year. Ultimately the whole 
question will be submitted to The Hague 
tribunal. » 


sume of mechanics and shopmen in the 
employ of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
which began August 5th, involved about 10,000 
men, and is the most serious labor trouble in 
the history of the Dominion. The strike was 
ordered after an arbitration board, appointed at 
the instance of the men, under the Lemieux 
law, rendered a decision with which the men 
were not satisfied. The points at issue relate 
to overtime, the ratio of apprentices, and the 
classification of employés. 
® 
ritish Politics. — Besides the old-age 
pensions bill, which was mentioned in this 
column last week, the British Parliament, 
before its adjournment, enacted the Irish uni- 
versities bill, which provides for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of two universities,—at 
Dublin and at Belfast,—with which existing 
colleges, except Trinity College, Dublin, will 
be affiliated. Thus two items of the Liberal 
program are carried out. On reassembling in 
October, Parliament will be confronted with 
the more important issues involved in the 
licensing bill and the education bill. The by- 
elections continue to show a drift against the 
Liberal government. At the latest, at Haggers- 
ton, the Unionists won the seat made vacant by 
the death of Sir William R. Cremer. Altogether, 
since the last general election, in January, 1906, 
there have been 69 by-elections, of which 41 
have been contested. In the total result, the 
Liberals have lost 12 seats net: 8 to the Union- 
ists, 3 to the Laborites, and 1 to the Socialists. 
& 
Rov Visits.—King Edward, on his way 
to Marienbad, August 11th and 12th, paid 
visits to the German Emperor at Cronberg and 
to the Emperor of Austria-Hungary at Ischl. 
He was attended by the under-secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, which indicates that there 
may have been diplomatic as well as personal 
reasons for the visits; but the chief significance 
of the friendly interchange is the proof which 
it affords that what has come to be known as 
‘the triple entente’’ between Great Britain, 
Russia and France has not occasioned misun- 
derstandings with other powers. 
& 
i David Sankey, who was known the 
world over as a singing evangelist and the 
composer of ‘‘gospel hymns,’ died August 13th, 
aged nearly 68 years. He was blind for the 
last five years of his life, —— —— 
but had continued his work 
as a composer up to the 
end, and died singing feebly 
some lines of a favorite 
hymn. He became known 
generally through his many 
years’ association with the 
evangelist, Dwight L. 
Moody; and his most 
famous piece, the music 
for ‘‘ The Ninety and 
Nine,’’ was composed on 
the inspiration of the moment at a great revival 
meeting in Edinburgh, when he was suddenly 
called upon for a song in harmony with the 
theme of ‘‘The Good Shepherd.’’ 
& 
ther Recent Deaths.— Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, author of ‘‘ Bed-Time 
Stories’? and other books for children, and of 
many volumes of fiction, travels and verse for 
older readers, and a frequent contributor to 
The Companion and other newspapers and 
magazines, died August 10th, aged 73,—— 
Ainsworth Rand Spofford, for 47 years con- 
nected with the Library of Congress, as first 
assistant librarian, librarian-in-chief and chief 
assistant librarian, and a member of many 
learned societies, died August 11th, aged nearly 
83 years.—Rev. Henry Hopkins, president 
of Williams College from 1902 to June, 1908, 
and pastor of the First Congregational Church 
at Kansas City, Missouri, from 1880 to 1902, 
died August 18th, in his 7ist year. He wasa 
son of Dr. Mark Hopkins, who was for 36 years 
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president of Williams College. 


comfort — 
room for five toes. 


These famous shoes are made for 
the whole family from infants to 
we say buy Educators, They parents. They are a “treat for 
cost no more than do shoes , the feet” in every sense of the 
made regardless of health — rd 

comfort — and room for the — 

growing toes. 

The Educator way is the only 
safe way to keep your little ones’ 
feet healthy. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
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Ne. when you are buy- 
ing shoes for the children, 


None genuine unless bearing 
above brand on the sole. 


August 31 to 
September 5 
EDUCATOR 


i WEEK 
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Pyrography Outfits 


IFTS on which the thought and skill of the 
giver have been expended are considered 
infinitely more valuable than something bought 

hastily at a shop. What could be more beautiful or 
suitable for the wedding, birthday or Christmas present 
you are soon to give your friend than a bit of real art 
of your own creation ? 

As a means to this end, Pyrography offers unusual 
advantages. With its help the commonest articles of 
every-day use, such as bread boards, berry boxes, 
wooden bowls, etc., may be completely transformed. 
Leather is also very effective, and can be used for sofa 
cushions, book covers, pen wipers, and numerous other 
ornamental articles. And, last but not least, Pyrog- 
raphy holds out promising inducements to both young 
people and adults who desire a small income from the 
sale of articles thus decorated. 
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No. 1. Junior Pyrography Outfit. 


This Outfit consists of 1 medium-sized double Rubber Bulb, made 
of extra quality red rubber with silk net and rubber tubing; 1 best 
Nickel-Plated Union Cork; 1 Cork Handle with tubing; 1 Spirit 
Lamp; 1 Benzine Bottle, and 1 curved Platinum Point which has 
been thoroughly tested. Directions with every Outfit. All enclosed 
in a neat box. 
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* Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and $1.00 extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


No. 2. Expert Pyrography Outfit. 

This has 1 large-sized double Rubber Bulb with silk net and long 
tube ; 1 Rubber Union Cork; 1 Benzine Bottle with glass stopper ; 
1 Alcohol Lamp with glass hood; 1 Platinum Point; 1 Cork 
Handle with rubber tubing ; 2 sheets of Impression Paper for trans- 
ferring designs; 1 hinged-cover Whitewood Box for Outfit, par- 
titioned, with design stamped on the outside, ready for burning, 
and a 24-page Booklet, giving description of tools, materials and 
methods of decoration. 


< Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 


es and $1.65 extra, postage included. Price $3.25, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read t this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, $i .00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at a 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Ca’ talog 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and si 
BASTIAN BR , 139 South Ave., Rochester 
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TRIAL. 
TS one cent to learn our 
oneal of prices and marvelous offers 
\ on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 
Do not buy 
i ' FACTORY PRICE abicycle or 
pair of tires from anyone at any price 
Hats until you write for our large Art Catalog 
Pepe and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
jmsample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS 2<270" 2: 

making big 

eg 4 exhibiting and selling our a 

We ey cheaper than any other factory. 

res, Coaster-Brakes, —— wheels, 

parts, repairs and sundries at Aal/f usual prices. 
y Do Not Wait; write soday for our s; ae | 

MEADCYCLE CO., Dept. hicago 


Table Raliaement. 


To 

insure 

a quiet 
table e 
service © 
use 





Knitted 
Table Send 


For 


Padding. Free 


Booklet. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. 


Inquire of First-Class Dry \ 
foods House. 





REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


THAT DAINTY MINT COVERED 
CANDY COATED CHEWING GUM 


AN QUNCE FOR A NICKEL ano in 5% annlOSPACKETS 


























Look things 
squarely in the face. 
_ No matter how you may wish to 
impress ot you cannot Sache your- 
self. You know your failings. You 
know that you lack training. But do you 
know just what training you lack for the 
most successful career ? 

Do you know cat the American School of 
Correspondence would listen to your case, ol 
you just where the trouble lies and ss 
to repair it, and that you would u no 
obligations whatever in case you aid not enroll ? 

i, The American School ice, Chicago, 
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ambitious men to 
= life in positions which offer an assured future, 
or taking them - dee poorly paid, uncongenial work 
and placing them where ioe secure better pay ai 
ter Futures. 

Let us tell you what we or ey for others and 
what we can do for you—and then for your- 
self whether or not you can afford to get along 
ap the training which we can give you 

no agents. We talk to you by mail only. 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICACO. 
aRcnaweld COUPON—Clip and Mail To-day........ 


YOUTH'S COMPANION, 9-3-08. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL oF CORRESPONDENCE: 
Please send me FREE illustrated 200-page 
handbook of engineering information. I am 
interested ir. the course marked ‘ X.”” 


--Mechanical Drawing «Telephone Practice 
‘Mechanical Bogner ‘i er 
np ngineering “Heating, Ventilating 
. Structar: —_ and Plumbing 

- Civil Engineeri: -.College Prep. Course 
PN edges se canis Ss Bagchee oR 
































NATURE @ SCIENCE 








Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using Mated pair 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’( Adv. 


kissing .— 
From eggs 
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Squab 
Book, 


3 SQUABS 


Latest Information Free. Bo ok 
\Hay-Fever 1-84. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. l? PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB 0O., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 





upiter’s Eighth Satellite.—The new 

satellite of Jupiter, discovered at the Green- 
wich Observatory last winter, proves to be a very 
interesting object, both on account of its great 
distance from the planet, more than 20,000,000 
miles, and its retrograde motion. Prof. George 
Forbes suggests that this satellite may turn out 
to be the long-lost comet of Lexell, which was 
last seen in 1779, when it made a very close 
approach to Jupiter. 


¥ be Carat.—This tiny standard of weight, 
although not one person in a million ever 
makes practical use of it, possesses great prestige 
because of its connection with diamonds and 
other precious stones. But how many readers 
have any clear idea of the weight represented 
by a carat? In England it is customary to 
reckon 151% carats to the ounce, Troy. This 
makes the carat equivalent to 205.3 milligrams, 
or 3.1683 grains. An attempt is now being 
made to secure general recognition in all coun- 
tries of a metric standard carat of 200 milli- 
grams. ® 


ged Flying - Machine.—Although the | 


aeroplane principle is preferred by nearly 
all the inventors who are now at work on the 


| | flying-machine problem, there are a few who 


think that something may be accomplished with 





helixes, or screw propellers, revolving about a | 


vertical axis, and thus 
exerting a direct up- 
lift. Paul Cornu, a 
Frenchman, has re- 
cently produced a 
machine on this plan, 
which he calls a hélicoptére, and which has 
proved itself capable of lifting him a few feet 
from the ground. The apparatus comprises 
two double- winged helixes and two planes 
under the government of levers. The helixes 
do the lifting, and the reaction upon the ‘planes 
of the air set into spinning motion by the helixes 
is expected to give the horizontal motion. A 
24-horse-power motor furnishes the power. 
& 
ountains as Magnets.— Magnetic obser- 
vations of the extinct voleano called the 
Puy de Dome, in central France, have brought 
out the curious fact that the mountain is mag- 
netized not merely at certain points, but as a 
whole, the top of the dome acting as a south 
magnetic pole. Singularly enough, similar 
observations on the Kaiserstuhl, a mountain in 
Germany, indicate that it possesses a north 
magnetic pole at its summit. 
& 
yg Ice-Wall.—In a letter from 
Prof. Edgeworth Davis, a member of the 
British Antarctic Expedition now seeking a 
way toward the south pole, addressed to Prof. 
W. J. Sollas, in England, there occurs a vivid 
description of the Great Antarctic Ice Barrier, 
which was reached by the little ship Nimrod 
on January 23d. ‘‘It is a sight,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Davis, ‘‘that beggars all description. 
Imagine a continuous ice-wall, 500 miles long 
and 100 to 200 feet high, the exquisite blue 
of the crevasses contrasting finely with the 
dazzling white of the weathered ice on either 
side of them.’’ They followed the barrier 
80 miles without finding a place where they 
could establish a base. ‘‘ Balloon Inlet,’’ used 
as a base by the expedition of 1901, had com- 
pletely disappeared. Finally they went to Mac 
Murdo Sound, as the only base now available. 
& 
| powered Cattle.—In the great African 
island of Madagascar zebus form an im- 
portant element of agricultural wealth. In the 
northern and northwestern parts of the island 
large herds of these animals are raised, but 
they are found more or 
less abundantly in all 
parts of Madagascar. 
After crossing with 
European cattle the 
hump of the zebu disap- 
pears, and the yield of 
milk is increased, but 
the meat of the uncrossed zebu is superior. 
Large European horses do not thrive well in 
Madagascar, and one of the problems before the 
French colonial government is the development 
of a race of small horses suited to the climate 
and the character of the pasturages. 
* 
ee - Meta). — Prof. Henry Louis, 
addressing the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers in London recently, said that one of the 








greatest needs at the present moment, in the | 
industry of mining, is a metal that shall be | 


strong, tough, and very considerably harder than 
quartz. The production of such a material, he 
believed, would conduce more to the technical 
advancement of several branches of mining than 
almost any other discovery that could be named. 
The metal is needed as a substitute for diamonds 
in drills. The only kind of diamonds suitable 
for this purpose are dark, opaque stones, show- 
ing no cleavage, and known in the trade as 
‘‘carbons.’’ They are very scarce and propor- 
tionately dear. The chilled iron shot used of 


late years will not answer for the harder rocks. 








“ANTISEPTIC DENTAL CREAM 





COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT 
THE BRUSH 


ON 











Perfect not only in its delicious flavor and wonderful cleansing power, but in the real 
convenience of the new package. More efficient than liquid, less wasteful than powder, 


TRY THE CREAM BY SENDING FOR SAMPLE. 
Mailed to we" a 2-cent stamp. 
55 John Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Makers of the Worldfamed Cash mere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Pow ders and Perfumes, 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 2 
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Hunter’s Cartridge Vest 


Made of 8-oz. brown duck and fitted 
with loops for about 40 cartridges. ‘The 
weightof ammunition is evenly distributed. 
We can supply Vest for 1o- or 12-gage 
shells, and 32 to 44 inches chest measure. 
Give size of shell and chest measure when 
ordering. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 10 cents 
extra, postage included. Price 90 cents, 
post-paid. 
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Marble’s Handy Compass 


This Compass fastens securely to coat, vest or 
belt, and is in plain view at all times. 
so accurately that you can keep your direction 
while walking. Agate bearing, and absolutely 
water-proof. 

Giyen only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


Marble’s Sportsman’s Ax 


Canvas Hunting Coat 


This Coat is made of strong brown 
duck with corduroy collar. It is sup- 
plied with six outside pockets and two 
large inside game pockets. Suitable 
for hunting, fishing, tramping or boat- 
ing. Also for every-day wear about 
the farm. Sizes 32 to 44 inches chest 
measure. When you order be sure 
to state size wanted. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 35 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $1.25, 
post-paid. 


Marble’s Ideal Hunting Knife 


This Knife is made from the finest cutlery steel. 
a world-wide reputation for superiority of construction. 
the 5-inch blade, leather handle, with leather sheath. 


It has won 
We offer 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
50 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $2.25, post-paid. 


It balances 


The head is made of solid tool steel 
forgings. Tomahawk pattern, hickory 
handle and folding guard. Weight 14 
ounces, length 11 inches. The guard 
folds back into the handle. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
35 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus 
for all the family. 


ted 
kl aper ts sub- 
scrip tion Brite, is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment tostrangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


ogeere should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SETTING GERMS 


=< -- here are a number of 
means employed by phy- 
sicians for the prevention or 
cure of infectious, or germ, 
diseases, both acute and 
chronic. For example, they 
may attack the bacteria di- 
rectly by antiseptics and ger- 
micides or by antibacterial 
serum, in the hope of de- 
stroying so many that those 
remaining cannot manufacture their specific 
poison in quantity enough to do harm, or of weak- 
ening them to such a degree that the natural 
protective forces of the body are enabled to anni- 
hilate them. They may give an antidote to the 
toxin—an antitoxin, as is now familiar in the treat- 
ment of diphtheria. They may strengthen the 
natural resistance of the body, as in the use of the 
so-called opsonic therapy or in the open-air treat- 
ment; or they may merely attack the symptoms— 
giving an anodyne for pain or a sedative for cough. 
The first plan is evidently the most rational, 
since it is based on the principle of removing the 
cause before it has had time to produce any per- 
manent results. Unfortunately, it is extremely 
difficult to carry it out; for a chemical germicide 
becomes so diluted in the seven or eight pounds 





‘ or more of blood circulating in the blood-vessels, 


when given in any dose that will not poison the 
body itself, that it is harmless by the time it 
reaches the germs. 

More success might be hoped to attend the use 
of antibacterial serum, which is obtained in much 
the same way as antitoxin, but this is difficult to 
procure, and has been found available in only a 
limited number of diseases. Recently it has been 
proposed to introduce into the body certain bac- 
teria which are harmless to man, but which are 
destructive of other disease-producing bacteria. 
This principle has long been employed in the 
preservation of certain food products, as by the 
Bulgarians and others who set their milk to sour 
almost as soon as it is drawn. The souring is 
caused by the growth of lactic acid bacilli, which 
are antagonistic to the germs of putrefaction, 
that are present in all but the very purest milk. 

A Russian scientist, Metchnikoff, has suggested 
that this sour milk be drunk in order to introduce 
the beneficent bacilli into the intestines, to destroy 
those which set up a fermentation of the intestinal 
contents. More recently still, it has been pro- 
posed to extend this principle by injecting a spray 
of lactic acid bacilli into the nasal passages in 
order to destroy the catarrhal germs. 


* © 


A STRANGE DANCE. 


singular ceremony takes place at Whitsuntide 

in the Luxemburg town of Echternach. It 

consists of a procession to the tomb of Willibrod, 

one of the patron saints of the city. The Rev. T. H. 

Passmore describes this curious and picturesque 
proceeding in his book, “Further Ardenne.” 

In this old corner of Europe the idea of dancing 
to God’s glory lives still. Religious dancing is as 
old as history, and was once common in the 
ehurch, The Springprozession of Echternach re- 
freshes the philosopher because it trips right up 
from old times and certifies him that nothing is 
absurd which is done sincerely. A man may 
smile at such things; no gentleman can laugh at it. 

It is Whitsun Tuesday, at eight in the morning, 
alate day in spring. The town is gay with wreaths, 
flags and streamers, the windows aflame with 
flowers. Twenty thousand people fill the streets, 
and stretch in a double row across the bridge. A 
sense of serious waiting fills the air. 

The procession starts, with its banners, tapers, 
and three hundred singers, and its clergy. All 
chant the Litany of Saint Willibrod. 

Suddenly an electric tremor thrills along the 
whole cortége of pilgrims, instruments all along 
the line take up the tune, and forty thousand feet, 
not all light, but all fantastic, are vibrant in the 
dance. 

It is a sort of sobered polka, three steps forward 
and two back. Youth and the old man rejoice to- 
gether, the sick and the hale, the bent dotard side 
by side with the saucy schoolboy. They dance 
for health, for the state of their parents and 
friends, and for the ills of their beasts. 

Some very old and infirm dance by deputy, and 
many an urchin dances lustily for several invalids. 
Here a young mother dances with her young child 
in her arms; here an old man, whistling like a 
saw, forces to the measure his rheumatic bones. 


TO FIGHT GERMS. | 
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The pageant takes five hours to travel three- 
quarters of a mile. 
When all is done, the tired throng goes home. 


* ¢ 


HIS SUNDAY SUIT. 


‘¢-The line which separates those who ‘dress for 

dinner’ from those who do not is an invisible 
crack compared with the yawning gulf that divides 
those people of London who ‘dress theirselves of a 
Sunday’ from those who have none but their work- 
aday clothes.” So writes a district nurse in “The 
Next Street But One.” “ ‘My word,’ exclaimed 
a scandalized boy of four, catching sight of his 
elder brother one Sunday morning, ‘my word, if 
that isn’t our Tom walking in the road fer ev’ry 
one to see, and not dressed nor nothing!’ 


“T had often noticed,” continues the writer, 
“that one highly respectable old agricultural 
laborer wore very much the same clothes at all 
times, but unfortunately it was not until after his 
death that I heard of the ragedy that had darkened 
all the Sundays of his later life and bitterly morti- 
fied his wife and daughters. 

“<Thirteen year ago his clo’es was stole by a 
tramp, and us never had no money for to put ’em 
back. Us did feel it, going to chapel and all. 
There’s a many as would have stopped at home, 
but he wasn’t that sort, the old man wasn’t. 
“It’s the garments of our souls as matters,” 
he’d say. But fer all that, he was ashamed to 
wear his week-day ones. He couldn’t never get 
used to it. 

***His proper suit was made by an Irish tailor 
who came over to these parts in a cattle-boat, and 
stayed a month or two, earning what he could all 
round about. Twenty-nine years they’d las 
him, and they’d have seen him through to the end. 
Yes, he was always a good dresser, and pretty 
careful with his things, too.’ ” 


* ¢ 


RADICAL CHANGES. 


hen Mr. Harlow, not to be outdone by modern 

travellers, began to tell of his trip to Europe 

more than fifty years before, his listeners heard 

some astounding things. “Speaking of views,” he 

said, in a loud voice, the last topic having been 

the gondoliers of Venice, “‘I saw a view once that 
I shall never forget. 


“JT was standing on Mt. Blanc,” he continued, 
having silenced the company, “watching the sun 
sink in the blue waters of the Mediterranean. 
To od right the noble Rhine rushed onward to 
the Black Sea, and on my left were ranged the 
stately Pyrenees, still holding the snows of winter. 
It was a scene —” 

“You really must be mistaken, sir,” interposed a 
young man, earnestly. ‘I have been on Mt. Blanc, 
and—and —” 

“Oh, you!” said Mr. Harlow, with good-natured 
contempt. “You can’t tell anything about what 
scenery wasin myday. The whole face of Europe 
has been changed by wars since I was there, 
young man.” 
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HIS OWN ALARM -CLOCK. 


physician tells a story of a youngster of his 

own whom an overstrenuous vacation put on 
the sick-list. The father had a prescription filled, 
and left the bottle with the child’s mother. As 
she was very forgetful, he gave her a chart, and 
suggested that she set down the hours when the 
medicine should be given, checking each dose as it 
was taken. Upon returning, says a writer in the 
Philadelphia Ledger, he found the chart blank. 


“Good gracious, Mary,” he exclaimed, “surely 
you haven’t failed to give Tom his medicine?” 

“Oh, no. Idid not miss a single time,’’ his wife 
assured him. 

“How did you remember it without the chart?” 
he asked. 

She smiled. 

“That was easy. I just told Tom this morning 
at what hours he was to have it, and half an hour 
before each time he would begin bawling that he 
wouldn’t take it.” 


A THOROUGH BLOCK SYSTEM. 


fter the train had made several sudden jerks 
and abrupt stops, the traveller became appre- 
hensive, says a writer in the Chicago News. There 
had been numerous accidents on the line of late, 
and there was cause for fear. Calling the porter 
aside, he said: 


“Sam, is this train safe?” 
“Safe as any, sah,” assured the porter. 
“Well, is there a block system on this road?” 

Sam’s grin extended from ear to ear. 

“Block system, boss? Why, we hab de greatest 
block system in de world. Ten miles back we 
were blocked by a load of hay, six miles back we 
were blocked by a mule, just now we were blocked 
by a cow, and I reckon when we get further souf 
we’ll be blocked by an alligator. Block system, 
boss? Well, Ah guess!” 


® © 


THE BEST JUDGE. 


he trust and dependence which characterized 

the Rev. Mr. Brown’s attitude toward his 
wife’s judgment in all practical affairs were some- 
times touching, but occasionally they were amu- 
sing. 


“I’m sorry you’ve been troubled with the tooth- 
ache,” said the family dentist, when Mr. Brown 
appeared in his office one day. “I gave you the 
first minute I had free after receive your wife’s 
telephone message. Let’s see, which tooth is it | 
that’s troubling you?” } 

“M-m, it’s not aching just at present,” said Mr. 
Brown, after a moment’s hesitation, during which 
he made a cautious investigation with his ongue. 
“Didn’t Mrs. Brown mention to you which tooth 
it was? I always rely on her in such matters.” 


HIS HARDEST TASK. 


t is not work, but nervous strain, which kills. 
Physical labor is nothing compared to mental, | 
as even the Boston elevator boy found, whose ex- 
perience is reported in the Watchword. 


“Don’t you ever feel sick going up and down 
in this elevator all day?” asked the old lady 
passenger. 

“VYes’m,” answered the elevator boy. 

“Is it the motion of the going down?” 

“Nom.” 

“The motion of going up?” 

“No’m.” 

“What is it, then?” 








“The questions, ’m.” 





WORLD’S GREATEST SKIN CURE 
and Purest and Sweetest of Emollients 
for Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
is Cuticura Ointment. 

Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most suc- 
cessful curative for torturing, disfiguring humors of 
the skin and scalp, including loss of hair, ever com- 
pounded, in proof of which a single anointing with it, 
preceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, is often 
sufficient to afford immediate relief in the most dis- 
tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly humors, 
eczemas, irritations and inflammations, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of infants, chil- 
dren and adults when all else fails. [Adv. 
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Telegraphy ~ iro. paca 
penses earned. GRADUATES ASSISTED. CAT- 
ALOGUE FREE. DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF 
TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


FREE HOMES * * siru "™ 


CENTRAL CANADA. 

Every Boy of 18 can own a farm of 160 acres. Every 
Father can insure His Boys’ future. A competency in 
a few years. For all particulars (sent free) write to 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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and all afflictions 
of the skin. 





SUNBURN, 








W. D. SCOTT, Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, C d 


No function 
so formal — no 


gathering so brilliant— 





Adaptable 


Confections 





no dinner so sumptuous that its 
enjoyment is not enhanced by the 


delicate dessert confection. 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 





Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 

















NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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VARNISH AND STAIN COMBINED. 








JAP-A-LAC 


is made for the purpose of ECONOMY IN THE 
HOUSEHOLD. It is a varnish and stain combined; 
is put up in eighteen different colors and can be used 
for refinishing everything about the home from cellar 
to garret. 

Any housewife can use it with good results. It pro- 
duces a hard, lustrous finish, which dries quickly. 
You can refinish floors, interior woodwork, scuffed and 
scratched furniture instead of employing some one 
else to do it, or buying new, thus saving money. 

It’s a pleasure to use J AP-A-LAC, and the satisfaction 
of knowing you have accomplished such splendid 
results at so low a cost will seem like a growing bank 
account to you. 


‘USEFUL HINTS TO 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


A COAT of Natural Jape-ine applied over old or new 
linoleum or oilecloth will double its life, be preserving 
the original coat of varnish which would otherwise 
soon be washed or worn off. 


WEATHER-BEATEN front doors are revived and 
beautitied when coated with Jap-a-lac, and “newness 
follows the brush.” It is best to use the color nearest 
that of the old finish. 


WINDOW and DOOR screens should be coated with 
Jap-a-lac each fall before storing—it prevents rust ; use 
the Brilliant Black on the wire, and the Mahogany, 

k, Cherry or Walnut on the frames. It gives them 
new life, and they will be ready for immediate use 
next season. 


PORCH FURNITURE should be protected and 
beautified each fall with Jap-a-lac. It is best to use 
the color of the old finish ; but if — wish to change 
the color, use Red or Green Jap-a-lac. 


WICKER FURNITURE coated with _ Mahogany, 
Ox-Blood Red, Malachite Green or Gloss White Jap-a- 
lac locks better than new. 





WATER PIPES, furnace fronts, radiators, hot-water 
tanks and iron fences are preserved and beautificd 
with the use of Jap-a-lac. Use the Gold, Aluminum, 
Dead Black or Brilliant Black. 


PICTURE FRAMES, candelabra, gas fixtures, lam), 
etc., given a coat of Gold, Aluminum or Dead Black 
Jap-a-lac, are renewed almost beyond belief; the Dead 
Black produces that beautiful wrought-iron effect. 


OLD AUTOMOBILES, carriages, wagons, agrivtl- 
tural implements, etc., Jap-a-lac-e with either l'ril- 
liant Black, Red, Green or punpire Blue, look 1" 

better, and are given new life. The cost is nominal, 
and the work can be done by an inexperienced person. 


JAP-A-LAC is a household necessity, and can be | ed 
in a hundred and one ways, from “cellar to garre', 
and is especially adapted for finishing old or new feors 
and woodwork. Ask your dealer. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Deale:s. 
All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER W!!0 
TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 
If your dealer offers you a substitute, say to him, “ No, thank 
you; I want what I asked for. -by.”” Trade wit! ‘re 
aler who gives you what you ask for. That's JAP-A-L.\~. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet and interesting «°° 
card. FREE for the asking. 





A YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, seni! 
is name and 10c. (except for Gold, which ts 25c. 
cover cost of mailing, and we will send FRI 
Sample (quarter - pin} can) to any point in 
Inited States. ] 








The name “GLIDDEN” on a can of varnish is 

guarantee of highest quality. If you use varnishes for a: 

purpose insist on Glidden’s Green Label line and y 
will secure the best results. 


891 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O! 
































A FLOATING PRISON 


BY CLARENCE P. EMERY 
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THE U.S. PRISON SHIP 


ore than half of all the men under sen- 

tence, belonging to the navy and marine 

corps of the United States, are confined 

in the prison ship Southery, at the Portsmouth 

Navy-Yard. Nowhere on our Atlantic coast 
is there another institution of the same kind. 

The vessel, which is moored to one of the 
docks, can accommodate properly three hundred 
prisoners ; but at times it has boven necessary to 
crowd many more on board, the largest number 
being three hundred and sixty-four. The cul- 
prits are in disgrace for various offenses, but 
for desertion more commonly than any other. 

The prison routine includes not only duties 
aboard ship, but also numerous employments 
on the yard. The men are busy, according to 
the season, with such occupations as harvesting 
ice, shoveling snow, removing brown-tail-moth 
nests from the trees, mowing lawns and sweep- 
ing sidewalks. They usually work in squads 
of about half a<lozen, every squad accompanied 
by an armed guard. 

The minor work and repairs on board are 
assigned to the prisoners. The manufacture 
of ventilators, bookcases, skylights and cabinets, 
the glazing, the painting, the iron and steel 
work done, bear witness that mechanics of every 
trade are among the convicts. One of their 
recent achievements is the installing of an iron 
ventilator three feet in diameter, which extends 
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NAVAL PRISON, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


a distance of over forty feet—from the berth- 
deck up through the roof of the house over the 
ship. 

These men do their own washing, including 
an occasional scrubbing of the hammocks in 
which they sleep. In the accompanying picture 
some things hanging out to dry are seen on the 
lines extending from the bow to the foremast. 

Although strict discipline is maintained, ex- 
acting labor is not continually the order of the 
day. The men have leisure for attending to 
personal matters—mending their clothes, writing 
letters, and the like. They have also oppor- 
tunity for reading, and even for playing games. 

To provide for certain personal necessities, 
such as thread and postage, they are given an 
allowance of ten cents a day. Out of this they 
pay, too, for whatever tobacco they use. 

Under the direction of the chaplain, instruc- 
tion is given evenings in the common English 
branches. Sometimes it is class work; some- 
times history, biography, or a story read to 
all; sometimes a general discussion. Religious 
services are conducted by the chaplain every 
Sunday morning. 

At bedtime the men swing their hammocks 


close up to one another, and spend the night | J 


locked up in their prison quarters. 

Everything on board is scrupulously clean. 
The white-tiled floors under the electric lights, 
the oak tables at which the men take their 
meals, and all the appointments of the vessel 
are bright with the daily polishing they receive. 

A look into the refrigerator and a visit to the 
galley just at meal-time will convince any one 
that the prisoners have plenty of good, whole- 
some food. Stories of want and starvation have 
sometimes been sent by inmates of the ship to 
their relatives in distant homes. These tales 
are gross misrepresentations, never verified by 
loving parents, who sometimes hasten solicit- 
ously to the Southery té investigate. 

Although kept in excellent condition through 
the able administration of the chief boatswain, 
the ship-is not well adapted for the purpose 
‘for which it is being used. A modern prison 
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aracter. 
They’re as unlike cranny chocolates as their 
illustrious namesake was unlike ordinary Indians. 
Samosets possess a peculiar charm from which you 
can’t eseape, and don’t want to. Their flavors 
suggest something new, on em | different, and 
they lead you on to try another and then another. 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 














AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


outfit is manifestly impossible. The govern-| 
ment, realizing that there is neither room enough | 
nor adequate equipment on the Southery, has | 
been constructing a naval prison at the Ports- | 
mouth Yard. 

From a distance this new building looks like | 
a great granite structure, but a closer view | 
shows that it is made of concrete. The work | 
is not complete. There is to be a wing at the 
right as well as at the left of the tower, or 
administration building. The interior of the 
wing already erected is not finished. It con- | 
tains at present about one hundred and sixty 
cells. As many more will be placed there when 
Congress provides the money. 


® ¢ 


BACK HOME. 

n revisiting the scenes of childhood after a 
long absence, it is well to allow for the} 
shrinkage which time brings about, otherwise 
one’s experience is likely to be similar to that 
of one recently described in the New York Sun 
by a man who had not seen his boyhood home 
for thirty years. 

** All my life since I left the country,’’ begins 


the man, ‘*I have looked back on the scenes of 
my child og with reverence. Everything con- 
nected with those early days loomed large in 
m 


y mind. 
‘*The river that flowed through m 
father’s farm was a majestic stream, os 
was a mansion, the trees grew to prodigious 
ee cen the garden was ae and the 
and fruits rivaled those of the Garden 
of Eden; in fact, the whole scheme of life was 
on a magnificent scale. 
Ba: I was wont to boast of these scenes to 
7a wy friends who would consent to be 
4 eouldn’t show me anything in 
ine but I was ready with a remark, 
beginning, ‘Well, when I _ a boy,’ and so 
on, through after boas 
“<1 have stopped all vat now, for when I 
went back last summer I found that it was just 
an ordinary farmhouse—that mansion of my 
youth! and the river was a tiny, lazy stream, 
and the orchard was small, and there wasn’t 
much left of the garden. 
“‘T wish I hadn’t gone back at all,’’ the man 


tne ll. 


concluded, with a half-sad smile. ‘‘It was 
much more comfortable to keep that prettily 
colored picture in my mind, and talk dream 


about it to my heart’s content.’’ 
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A MATTER OF ROUTINE. 


he corner bakery which furnished Mrs. 
Warren with most of her pastry sent every- 
thing on small, thin wooden platters, which 
she made a practise of saving to give the chil- 
dren to play with. When the new cook arrived, 
it was necessary to instruct her not to put these 
valuable things in the scrap-heap. 
**Now, Nora,’’ said her mistress, ‘‘I want you 
to give - these pl before you throw them 
away. Do you. understand ?’ 
‘*Yes’m,”’ said the girl, smiling at being en- 
a new duty. **An’ then you kin 
to me to throw away for ye.’’ 
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CAMDEN WOOLENS. 


and Gent’s Suitings direct from Factory. 
it Wetailers Profits ‘Saved. Write for CN i 
F. A. ee , Box Y, C. 


GROWN STRAWBERRY ‘PLANTS 











Set in August and September will give a full crop next 
ne. ou new met ~ | of gpowies ¢ them gives fine 
roots. . PRATT, Reading, Mass. end for Catalogue. 








FROM THE FAMOUS 
Taylor’s 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, c@n’t be beaten — 
comfort and conv 
nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
or ia piazza. Made of fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in ia $3 and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1, 1.50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
TAYLOR’ 3 HAT A." 3 Hanover &t., eesti, MASS. 


refunded. Send size wanted to 
Postal or Kxpress H 






Price, 














PREPARE FOR 
WINTER 


A Child Can Run It. 


Its fire-box is so constructed 


WITH that it gives the greatest heat 


with the least coal. The 
mechanism that operates it is 
simplicity itself. Saves much 


dusting and labor of cleaning. 
Send for Our Catalogue. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WINCHESTER 
HEATER 


A 











Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache iustant/y—as soon as you 
apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 

There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
that you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, at all 
druggists or by mail, 15 cents. sorn 
Gum, cures corns and bunions, 15 cents. 

C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 





“ CHIEF OF THEM ALL.” WA N T 














SHORTHAND, 
BOOKKEEPING, 
es CIVIL SERVICE 


upils By Mail. The government, banks, etc.,everyw here 
employ 4-~ graduates. Catalogue free. Write to-day. 
aterbury, Conn. 


Boys, Ean Pocket Money in Your Spare Time. 


Act as agent in ju neighborhood selling your 
—— a easchakt article, Colonial Furniture 
Gloss. % per cent. your comm Costs you 
nothing to try. Our agents make ood | money, so can 
bh A postal will bring our generous 0 ; write to-day. 

lake Bros., Dept. Y, Box 359 . Lynn, Mass. 














Lunt-Moss System 
of Water Supply 
For Country 


Houses 


Yields running water . kitchen, bathroom, 
chamber, or any the house. Con- 
nected with the feces range, you have 
running hot water, too 


Same as in City Homes. 


This system also provides water under pres- 
sure for lawn, garden, stable, etc. 


Complete outfit like illustration $60 and up. 


With Gasoline Engine Air Cooled 
to freeze~- $125 and up. 


/ 


-nothing 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located 
in cellar. 

Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 
It’s a great 
protection 
in case of 
fire. 









Let our 

Engineers 
ure out 

your needs, * 

packer for 

lar 

small estate. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D” 
And Read What Our Patrons Say. 





LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 



































This picture 
on each box. 





















Rockwood 


name, we will see that you are supp! 








STANDARD 


) UNDERWEAR 


All wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel's hair and fancy colors, 
made from pure, unadulterated stock. For comfort, service and 
sanitation, the Rockwood Underwear is unexcelled 


The Rockwood Underwear was awarded first prize (a Gold Medal) 
for excellence and merit at the Lewis and Clark Exposition, Portland, 
Oregon, but in the judgment of thousands of wearers of Rockwood it has 
held first place continuously since the beginning of its manufacture in 1862. 


Prices $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 
per garment, according to quality. Ask for "Rock- 
wood" and look for the label in neck of garment, 
as shown above, also on waistband. 

If you fail to find it on first inquiry, it will pay 
to ask elsewhere, for the Rockwood is true to 
old-time New England standards of value, and 
will repay any effort you may make to get it. 


We do not sell direct, but if your dealer does not handle 
Underwear, and you will so advise us, giving his 


GEO. netawaes & CO., 
BENNINGTON, VT. 


This picture 
on each box. 


Imprint of Lew is and Clark 
gold medal awarded 
Rockwood Underwear 
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The New Cleaner. 


Unlike anything you ever saw, 
and better. 


10 Cents Per Can. 












If your hands are soiled, stained or rough, try Cleanso. 
If you do fancy-work and the silk catches on your fingers, try 
Cleanso —’twill leave your hands like velvet. 

If you want to enjoy the bath, cleanse the pores and feel made 
: over tiew, try Cleanso. If your small boy declares that the-dirt 
; on his hands is ‘“‘tan’’ or “‘stain’”’ and ‘‘won’t come off,”” take Cleanso to him 
and see the result. Watch our next Cleanso advertisement for other uses. 
Ask at your Grocers or Druggists —1 Oc. THE CLEANSO CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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STICKNEY & POOR'S ; 
Spices & Mustards! 


We have been making Spices and 
Mustards for ninety-three years, from 
year to year improving our methods. 
No other spice and mustard manufac- 
turer in America has developed such 
skill and experience. 

Our brands are pure; the flavor 
strong, not coarse; pungent, not bitter. 





STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 


Founded 1815. 
182-184 State Street, Boston. 
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SAWYER’S 


CRYSTAL 


Ammonia and Borax 


— MAKES HARD WATER SOFT, 


WASHING EASY, AND LINEN 


WHITER THAN SNOW. 


Saw) ERS | 
AMMONIA | 
| 


Try it once to please us and you'll afterward 
buy it to please yourself. 


10c., 15c. and 25c. per Bottle 
of All Grocers. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE COMPANY, 
88 BROAD STREET, BOSTON. 
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The durability 
of the luster produced 
by Rising Sun Stove Polish 
is what delights the housekeeper. 
It so far outlasts any other that there is 
no comparison. Mix it with water and apply 
evenly with a cloth or brush to a cold or lukewarm 
(not hot) stove. Polish with a dry brush. The 
brilliant luster will come out mirror-smooth and 
stay there. Just what you want. We know 
it. You will know it when you use it. 
Ask your grocer for it. 


In paste form, Sun Paste 
“s Stove Polish. 


"e) MORSE BROTHERS, 
at Proprietors, 
Canton,Mass.,U.8.A. 








Try Old Grist Mill Self- Raisin 

Biscuit Flour. For Biscuits, Muffins, 

Griddle Cakes, Doughnuts, Dumplings, etc., 

it is the surest, quickest, most satisfactory article ever 
offered. Remember the name and ask your grocer. 


boy with a lazy liver cannot be a good student. Coffee upsets the 
liver, producing biliousness, nervousness, dyspepsia, etc. Many 
persons cannot drink coffee at all, and thousands more can drink only 
alittle. Everybody can drink Old Grist Mill, and find it enjoyable, bene- 
ficial and entirely agreeable. 
Let the school children have Old Grist Mill for breakfast; they'll do 
better work all day because of the good start it gives them. All Grocers. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 


















House Cleaning ? 


Drive dirt and every germ of 
disease from the home by using 


pi hal 








Sah 


It is the best insurance for cleanliness and sound health. 
Used in thousands of homes and nearly every hos- 
pital. Recommended by physicians everywhere. If 

your druggist or grocer does not sell it, send to 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY. 


Beware of Imitations. 

Have you ever tried Sulpho-Napthol Toilet Soap ? 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE COMPANY 
Selling Agents 
BOSTON, MASS. 
































The “Universal” Bread Maker 


_In_a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked: 


**] have been told that I am one of the best 
makers of bread in my town. If this is true, why 
is it necessary for me to use a Bread Making 
Machine P ”’ 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows : 


1. The ‘‘ Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2. Its use will reduce the time required for bread 
making more than three-fourths, and it will also save 
**dish-washing.’’ It will knead in just three minutes. 


3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is no 
occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘‘ Universal’’ is used. 
We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our 


subscribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the 
No. 4 size, which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 





THE OFFER. The “Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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EXTRAGTS 





full Measure 








